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Dau j * 
A LATE: of eccentric: 
‘ona day disturbed in court by a noise at the door, of 


_which he ;querulouely inquired the cause, «Its 


‘man, my. lord,”” answered. the macer.on duty., “I That 
does he want 1” « He, wants to be in.” _ ell, 
keep him’ out?” By and bye, the noisy individual 
contrived ‘to make good his entrance ; and soon after, 
a fepetition of the disturbance took “ What 
js’t now, John?” inquired the senator.’ «It’s just 
the man, my lord.” « What does'he want?’ «He 
wants,to be out,” «Well, keep him The/treat- 
ment of this turbulent but ill-used individual is more 
consistent with the way of the world than may beat 
first suspected. . When the world first, hears. of any 
great discovery in ‘science, or the invention of any 
thing which seems likely to be of vast benefit to man- 


kind, it exclaims, « Who ‘is this, that is disturbing the 


proceedings of the court?” «It isa man,” answers: 
the public ‘press, ‘who wishes to acquaint your lord- 
ship with something very smueh to your advantage.” 
« Don’t, let him in, then,’ answers ithe world ; «I 
can’t be troubled with these fellows with their new- 
fangled notions, The business of the-court is. going 
on quite pleasantly, and if I be not disturbed, I shall 
get home to my dinner .in half an hour.” When 
once the discovery or invention, however, has con- 
ttived to get in, and is in full operation, albeit by no 
means a perfect thing, of the best that might be, it is 
likely to be retained with the most jealous care, while 
better things applying for admission are as contume- 
liously kept out ‘as the other was at first. Many mat- 
ters in, social life are operated upon by the same prin- 
ciple, You enter a profession, for which you are 
fully qualified ; for several years, white in your high- 
est state of energy, you searcely obtain any employ- 
ment: by and bye, jealous. and suspicious feelings 
are overcome, and you get into full practice, which 
you are sure to retain long after you have ceased to 
be fit for it, and while young pfobationers highly 
qualified remain idle, A newspaper is often observed 
to have fey advertisements, while its circulation’ is 
really . on and to be.in full enjoyment of that kind 
of public Patronage when the contrary state of things 
has been long in Progress. Struggle, in short, for @ 
good reputation in any department of labour, and, 
when gained, you may—at least for a considerable 
time—be quite at your ease respecting the means of 
retaining it.’ ‘The world is ill to awaken; but when 
a ean hardly be got to ‘shut 
them “ft! wilt at first believe nothing —and 
then it believes.too much, and will admit of nothing 
else,; It goes panting in vain pursuit of the ideas of 
the more forward class of minds thing in the 
manner of another Scotch judge, who, after ponder- 
ing fot ten minutes on some merry quip or crank in 
the pleading of a certain clever barrister, and when 
the said barrister had advanced to something quite 
different, would exclaim, with a face all bright with 
sudden intelligence, “ hae ye noo—I hae ye 
noo!” 
From the earliest times, when the first propagation 
of any thing like just ideas of the Supreme Being 
sent Anaxagoras to prison, and, bronght the poison 
cup to the lips of Socrates, dowr to the paltry hostil- 
ity which Professor Bell lately encountered ‘in an- 
nouncing his discoveries in the nervous system, this 
wretched principle has governed the conduct of man- 
kind. The light which Aristotle threw upon nature 
was rewarded by exile, and what in modern times 
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would be called a broken heart. For three hundred 
years, his philosophy was hardly known: the enlight- 
ened Romans received it with the greatest distrust. 
In time, however; it was so extensively received, 
and treated with ‘superstitious veneration, that, when 
More correct views arose, those who disseminated 
them were treated as public enemies. _ For writing 
animadversions on Aristotle, Ramus, a Parisian pro- 
fessor of the sixteenth. century, was accused of an 
attempt to sap the foundations of religion and learn- 
ing, was overwhelmed with ridicule and revilement, 
and finally slain in the Bartholomew massacre. Not 
long after the views of Ramus met general approval, 
Aristotle was covdemned to neglect, and a totally dif- 
ferent philosophy was set up.* In the same centu- 
ty, * Cornelius Agrippa was compelled to fly his 
country, and the enjoyment of a large income, mere- 


ly for having displayed a few philosophical experi- 
ments, which now every schoolboy can perform; but 
more particularly, having attacked the then prevail- 
ing opinion that St. Anne had three husbands, he 
was 'so violently persecuted, that he was obliged to 
fy from place to place. The people beheld him as 
an object of horror; and not unfrequently, when he 
Walked, he found the streets empty at his pasearee 
He died ip an:hospital.”+ 
In those times.of deplorable superstition, all men’ 
Who made themselves acquainted with nature were 
conceived to be magicians, Roger Bacon, Pope, 
Gerbert, Cardan, Napier of Merchiston, are only a 
few of those who were thought to derive their know- 
ledge from familiar spirits or demons. The first 
apostles of ‘science were almost as virulently perse- 
cuted as the first apostles of our religious faith. Vir- 
tilius, Bishop of Salzburg, having heserted that there 
*tisted antipodes, the Archbishop of Mentz declared 
,@ heretic, and consigned him to; the flames. 


* Aikin’s General Biographieal Dictionary, 
D'fsracli’s Curiosities of Literature, i, 50, 


Holland, and it ‘was projected to have ‘burnt 
upon an eminence’ neat Utrecht, 60 that the fire might 
be seén ovet the whole of the seven provinces. en 
the gentle poetry of Petrarch’ subjected: him an 
imputation of magic, and, when crowned with laurel 
at Rome, it is said that he relished the ceremony ‘less 
as an honour than es @ means of confounding those 
ecclesiastical enemies who were continually threaten- 
‘ing him: The sufferings, of Galileo for, the, illustra- 
tions he had conferred upon the. Copernician system, 
are Well known, “A council of seven cordinals,” 
says Ptoféssor Playfair," « Pronounced a sentence, 
which, for the sake of those who are disposed to be- 
Tieve that power can subdue truth, ought never to 
forgotten : « That to maintain the sun te be immova- 
ble, and without local: motion, is an absurd ‘proposi- 
tiem, false in, philosophy, ‘heretical in religion, and 
contrary to the, testimony of Scripture! That it is 
equally absurd and false, in, Philosophy to assert. that 
the earth i is not immovable. in the centre of the won 
‘and, considered theologically equally erroneous an 
heretical.’ ” It is an anecdote less generally known, 
that when this philosopher first constructed the tele. 
scope, sothe persons positively refused to take a peep 
at the heavenly’ bodies, lest what they saw should in- 
terfere in any manner with the doctrines of their fa- 
vourite Aristotle, + Galileo, having afterwards con- 
tinued his speculation in astronomy, was forced by 
the Inquisition te disavow his opinions, and condemn- 
ed to perpetual imprisonment, He was in time -re- 
leased ; but the rest of his life was spent. in melan. 
choly ‘and poverty. 
Not long after the time of Galileo, scientific disco. 
veries ceased to bring utter ruin upon those who pro- 
pagated them; but it was’ long—we perhaps ought 
to say it will be long—~ere they shall be received by 
mankind in & ‘proper ‘spirit. The discovery’ of the 
circulation of the blood—« a. diseovery ‘which if 
measured by its consequences on physiology and 
medicine, was the greatest ever made) since physic 
was cultivated” though it obtained for Dt; Har 
vey the favour of King Charles L, caused a falling eff 
in his practice, drewdown upon him the. virulent 
hatred and contempt of most of his own profession, 
not one of whom above forty years of age gave it it any 
credence, arid did ‘not ‘save his house from being 


war. Bacoa, who by showing the way:to truth in 
all branches of inquiry, eonferred an infinitely 
greater favour upon his species, died :an appeal |p 
to foreign nations and to posterity upon his Jips, |, 
which must have been dictated in great. part by: his 
sense of the prejudices of his contemporary country- 
men. ‘Yet, simple and obvious ag was the philoso-, 
phy of Bacon, it was little known in France till the, 
eighteenth century—as a proof of which it may be. 
mentioned, that Bayle, in his enormous dictionary, 
published eighty years after the death of the author 
of the Movum Organum allowed him only ‘twelve 
lines. Even in his.own) country, the university ‘of 
highest. reputation continued for ¢wo hundred years,’ 
and when all around it was ina blaze of light, to 
keep up the quibbles of Aristotle, and to, reject the 
mode of arriving at truth through the medium of,fact, 
and experiment. Yet we are the less inclined to de- 
plore the' injustice done to Bacon, so far ashe is con- 
cerned as un individual, when we ‘recollect that he 
himself rediculed the discoveries of Galileo. ' 

Even the discoveries of Newton, which came be- 
fore the world so. lately us 1687, though they were 
expressly a generalisation of facts demonstrable tu 
experiment, met at first with the greatest’ hostility, 
and did not obtain a general acknowledgment for Gifty 
years, Atthe time when his Principia appeared 
natural philosophy was taught through the medium | 
of a work by Rohault, which, to make it a little. more 
intelligible, was translated into Latin, Incredible it 
must always appear to ‘all who have not studied the 
nature of highly endowed universities, that, in 1718, 
thirty-one years after the publication of the Principia 
of Newton,;a new edition of Rohault was published 
by, Dr, Samuel Clarke, and adopted at Cambridge, in: 
which the truths of Newton were given in the humble, 
shape of notes to the absurdities of the elder philoso. 
pher, but without the appearance of any controversy. 
It was only in consequence of the pupils detecting, 
by the assistance’ of the notes, the fallacy of what 
their teachers were expounding from the text, that the 
doctrine of Newton was at length ‘received, even in 
the university to which he himself belonged. ‘More 
liberality, it is true, was manifested in the universities: 
of Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s, where David. and 
James Gregory respectively taught those! sublime! 
truths within three or four years of their publication ; 
“while we at. Cambridge (poor wretches),” remarks 
Whiston, « were ignominiously studying the fictitious 
hypotheses of Descartes.” Bat this seems to haye 


* Third Dissertation prefixed to the Seventh Edi. 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britanica.—This will re- 
mind the reader of the council of clerical sages at 
Salamenca, who’ determined that the views of Co: 
lumbus, regarding the discovery of America, were 
those of afelonious deceiver, because, for one grand 
reason amongst others, St had said 
inng upon the subject! 

t Stewart's Dissertation, ‘fo same | 
work. 


_, | which has since been dominant, His teaching things 


plundered by the anti-loyalist mobs during the civil | weve either afraid 'to‘admit, or igtioraritly condemned. ' 
Who eves; by voy cogent arg 


long la 


culiarities of two, professors,, Though Newton 


England” -Fontenel lle, with, great talents and en- 
larged views, ahd informed of the progress of science 


his days)! 
‘When tbe dete 
of _Decartes respecting ‘innate’ idéas; “theré! was 
general, cry, of materialism and: fatalism—in: other 
words, an appeal by enlightened to unenlightened 
fox the tion of its favoured: dogmes. 

socke was little re and much, railed, at, for many 
years; ; and Voltaire tells that he was the first. to. in- 
troduce the Essay on the Human Understanding to 
the notice of the French. When’ Boerhaave began 
to propound new views in medicine, ‘he was refused 
a theelogical degree, tipon a suspicion of his being in- 
fected by the atheistical notions of Spinoza,’ Eventa: 
ally, his improved doctrines gained for him the/highest 
reputation, insomuch that a Chinese sendelivensi 
ous for his advice, wrote him a letter, , addressed to 
the illustrious Boerhaave, | Physi¢ian. ‘in Europe,” 
which came safely to hand.* The system of Boer- 
haave, though a Kea ‘improvement upon al} that had 
gone before it, was glaringly deficient i in some points ; ; 
it ‘was neVertheless taught’ generally throughout 
Europe forthe better part of a‘ dentury.' ‘At length; 
Dr. Cullen, professor of the practice of physie'in the 
Edinburgh University, by the did of hints from: Hoff- 
man, a neglected porary of Boerhaave, sug- 
gested the doctrine of the pathology of the living solid, 


in opposition to “the venerated ‘Datchman, immedi- 
ately prodaced an outcry; and Mr. George Drum- 
mond, the provost of the city and chief patron of the 
college, came to him, requesting seriously that he 
would « avoid differing from Dr. Boethaave,”’ as such 
condudt:was likely ‘to hurt both “himself and the uni- 
versity then adopted the plan’ of ‘speaking 
respectfully of Boerhaave, but silently inculcating; his 

own doetrine notwithstanding ; being encouraged, |as 
we learn from, his, own’ pen, by: finding’ his. pupils. 
readily dopt the new Thus, in, two xe- 
anit instances, were 1 e taught instrumental i in| 
seeing and establishing truths, which the most of 
thdse whose attention they’ were educated, 


might; Locke “make i his celebrated vemark— 


prevailed upon to disrobe himself at once of all his 
‘old opinions and pretentions to knowledge and Jearn- 
ing, which, with hard study, he hath all his lifetime 
been labouring: for, and turn himself out stark naked 
in search of new inventions ?” ‘And as justly might 
Smith indulge in his ‘equally famous observations.— 
“ The improvements which, in ‘modern times, have 
been made in several different branches of philosopiy, 
have not, the greater part of them, been made in uni- 
versities ; ‘though some no doubt have.” ‘The greater | s 
part of universities have not even beén very forward 
to adopt those improvements, after they were made; 
and several of thoge learned societies have,, chogon.to, 
remain, { for.a long time, the sanctuaries in which ex: 
ploded systems and obsolete prejudices found shelter 
and protection, after they had been hunted out of 
every other ‘sorner of the world.” 

As another instange of the difficulty of introducing 
improvements iti medical treatment, we may allude to 
the history of inoculation. ‘That of small-pox, when 
presented to public notice in 1721, was opposed by a 
Dr... Wagstaffe,on the grounds of its’ being inade 
quate to prevent, the small-pox'in future; of its pro-\ 
ducing a variety of other distempers of. the most hor- 
rible kinds, as itch, ulcers, and, general corruption of 
the bod | ; and of its being in general as fatal as the 
| original disorder. The, same positions were main- 
tained in @ great variety of eloquent publications by 
Dr. Hillary, Messrs. Howgrave, Sparham, and 
Massey. - The last-mentioned gentleman obliged the 
world with a sermon upon « the dangerous and sinful 
practice of inoculation,” in which he maintained that 
Job’s distemper. was the confluent small-pox, inocus 
lated upon him by the enemy of man, and. that, as 
diseases are sent as punishments for sin, this attempt 
to prevent them was “a diabolical operation,” He 
concluded with a hope that, he would see. the time 
when the Physicians’ who patronised inoculation— 
those preparers of poison and spreaders of infection, 
as he ¢alled themm——would have a stigma fixed upon 
them, and no longer be permitted to ‘mingle with} 
other professional: men. Inoculation Nevertheless 
proved) the means ofjdisarming ‘a malady which was 
onee powerful enough to depopujate whole provinees ; 
and the only names which .eome out of, the. contro- 
versy with a stigma are those of its prejudiced oppo, 
nents, Let not the present, century, however, twit 
the past with these exhibitions of blindness and ran- 
cour, It must be in the recollection of many that the 
cowpox inoculation, or ‘vaccination, though | a less 
startling innovation than that brought: in by Tady 
‘Mary Montagu, oceasioned at its commencement a 
controversy of unexampled bitterness and fary, “ Can 
any person say,” exclaims pamphieteer) nated | 
Moseley, what, may be the gonsequence of 
ducing a bestial humour into the human frame, after 
of years! Who knows, besides, wh 
| ideas ri tise inthe course ‘of time from a brutal fe- 


Aikin's Gen, Biog. Dic. 


survived his:publication; forty, years, he had not. at-his 
death, as Voltaire alleges, twenty, followers out, of 


all over continued a ‘Cartesian to ‘Whe end of 


Alte ita ad? 
HIM, ‘OUT. When first published his opinions, ‘he en been in. Great measure owing to the accidental pe- | ver having excited its indongruous 6h the 


brain? knows, that the human’ chat- 
acter’ may undergo strange: niutations from’ 

pedan sympathy?” Dt. Rowley followed’ on!’ the 
same side with“ five hundred cases of the beastly new 
diseases produced ftom cowpox,” end ‘attracted ’ctis- 
tomers by' two colonted engravings at the head of his 
work; cow-poxed? ox-ficed ' boy;” 
and « the eow:poxed maegfiey gitl’” ‘These and othér 
like productions called forth answers and -defetiées, 
some of which’ weyé by no'means of a temperate cher- 
acter, and the year 1806 was distinguished by a war 

among the physicians, little: less ‘virulent’ than’ that 
which was'then waged on’ the Oontitient.’” Charges 

of murder and falsehood ‘were interchanged ‘emong 


medical journals foamed with the violetice’ of their 
contention in hospitals ‘and ‘sick-chambers's 
and polluted with ‘ite: malignity the sanctity of the 
pulpit‘and the harmony'of convivial philanthropy.* 
Jenner, neverthéless, got ‘his merited twerity thousand 
pounds, and the British nation was spared ‘the annual 
affliction of forty thousatid premature deaths!’ 
The history: of the stearh-engine, and of appli- 
cation to the purposes of navigation, furnishes an 
equally instructive instance of the incredulity, indif- 
ference, and positivg hostility, whieh the most useful 
inventions sometimes experience from the world at 
large, A plan for propelling vessels in this way wae 
pro a century ago by Jonathan Hufls—experi- 
mented upon, neglected, and forgotten. The idea 
was again suggested fifty years ago, to Mr. Miller of 
Dalswington, by his Tay lor ; was tried, and 
found fully answerable to the most sanguine expecta~ 
tions ; 3 but, from a series of unfortunate circumstances, 
was again laid to sleep. On’ this! occasion, however,. 
the sleep was not fast. Symington, an ingenious en- 
gineer-employed by Miller, persevered, through good 
report and bad in ‘and bis ma-. 
chinery,' being seen ‘by ‘Fulton’ of ‘New’ York, and" 
Bell of Hélensburgh; was eventually the model of the 
| first steam-boats set agoing’ by ‘these individirels 
spectively, on-the Hudson and) Clyde. It can 
be forgotten, however, that Fulton was laughed) ateas: 
hie attempt, ‘ang that, Bell for. 
in the latter 0; le, use Janguege, of 
the « only saved. from. from, stars, 
the charity ot the public.” lic,” 
igheing wos practised in’ about, 
and 


many 
named Mutdoéh.’ ‘Tw the year 1803, the tate Mr. 
Ay Windsor took up the ‘invention; and sét'about the’ 
business of demonstrating ‘its: ‘practicability ‘to: the’ 
After, a series of experiments at: the Ly ceum/ 
the Strand, ; after lighting, the. walls of Carlton, 
Palace Gardens in St, James’s Park, after lighting 
one side of Pall Mall by pipes from his own house, 
and thus spending eight years among t most en-. 
lightened, and speculative, 1 people on earth, he w 
disbelieved.'’ A ‘friend in Edinburgh mentions 
us’ ‘that he recollects, ‘about’ five-and-twetity 
years ago, hearing Sir ‘Walter Scott describé toa 
party: of Scottish barristers’ an interview which he 
had had in London with «a man proposed to” 
light, London, with ¢oal-gas.” «To light London. 
with gas.!” repeated Sir Walter, with ¢ hearty laugh. 
« A-madman !~~and a serious mad-man too; one of 
those dull ones who are quite in earnest—the most | 
hopeless of all!” And he again uttered a loud laugh, 
in Which all his listeners cordially joined. Tn 1812, | 
London 'was lighted by gas, as it ever has been since; 
and’ in 1825; the ‘Author of Waverley; who’ had 
scouted. the project with such inconsiderate, and 
may! venture to say ignorant vidicule, not only had 
his.own. |hogse Jighted in this manner from top to: 
bottom, but was president, and took an active band 
in the proceedings, of the Edinburgh Qil-Gag Com. | 
pan 
Masti are several causes, for this unwillingness « on” 
thé part of the world to receive what is calculated for 
its beriefit. the firet place, it is difficult to 
the invention ‘known, and’ its’ ‘merits ‘understood: 
Playfair candidly allows that the demonstrations of 
Sir Isaac Newton required ‘a mathematical ‘skill, and 
the exertion of aidegree of patience, whieh few! pos 
sess. In the second place, there are 80 many, sehemes 
radically absurd, and which come to nothing, thatuit , 
is difficult to assert and establish the worth of one 
really good 1.98, in, common life, it is. the host, of Pre | 
tenders which is the chief cause of merit being, 
long’ deubted, and so: often | condemped to negl 
Then there is the ‘venetalion paid'to what is old, dnd 
the uncertainty of better ‘results from the new. A 
great contingent obstruction ‘is oftén found in the 
statues of public seminaries, which, referring to cers: 
tain courses and | modes of study, identify these with . 


end they were meant jto.serve, 

Lastly, and above ail, in, the words. of Plasfeis, 
«even in matters purely intellectual, and in which 
the abstract truths of arithmetic and geometry seem, 
alone concerned, the prejudices, the selfishness, and 
the vanity of those who’ pursue them, not unfrequent- 

ly combine ‘to resist improvement, and often engage 
no inconsiderable’ degree of talent in drawing’ back; 
instead of pushing forward, thé machitie of science, 
introduction of methods entirely new must often 
change the relative places of the men engaged in. ; 
scientific pursuits, and must oblige many, after des... 


T Thomsvn’s Life of Cullen, 


* Edinburgh Review, ix, 39, Lit 


the’ dieputants; without the’ émallést ‘ceremony the 


salaries and other benefits, which thus defeat the — { 
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“We aré told by a medical practitioner, that the stetho- 
scope,‘by which such important information is to be| it 
gained respecting the state of the vital organs, and so} 


introduce the stethescope into-their lectures ; a third 


a 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


cending from the stationé which they formerly occu- 

ied, to take a lower place in the | of int Hegtual, 
provement. “enmity of gach they’ 

by spiritof the love 


“Te in general, as we have elsewhere pointed 


out, are too often disposed through ‘these mojivés ta} Mame 
deny the efficacy of the most valuable improvements. | 


great, turn, is, promised to be. given to, the, wholé 
treatment, of. organic disease, has. been, generally 
adopted by the younger physicians only, and is searce- 
dy, ever tobe found in the hands of practitioners of 
ven, old. standing, . Medical teachers who used, to 
sneer at it as a thing which would «enable, one to 
gee as far into a mill-stone as his neighbours,” have 
tecently been obliged, by that, public. sentiment to 
cwhich they ought rather to have given direction, to 


taughtthan tothe teacher. i 

[tis almost, unnecessary, after the facts 
‘and observations, to inculcate the. 
ing our minds open—cautiously but candidly-—for 
the reception of new, truths, Startling. be 
their novelty and magnitude, and hewever they may 
seem to affect things previously in beneficial opere- 
tion, or systems venerated for the antiquity, they 
ought in every case to obtain a fair hearing, lest in- 
dividuals or generations, in what they think a just 
contempt of absurd pretension, be injuring the in- 
terests of their race, and insuring to themselves the 
bd 


LEILA; 
THE SIEGE OF GRENADA 


— 


‘BOOK 

-(Coneluded.) 

CHAPTER IL. 
PAUSE BETWEEN DEFEAT AND SURRENDER. 
‘Te unfortunate Boabdil plunged once more 
amid the recesses of the Alhambra. Whatever 
his anguish or his despondency, none were 
permitted to share, or even to behold, his 
emotions. But he especially resisted the ad- 
= to his solitude, demanded by his 
mother, implored by his faithful Amine, and 
sorrowfully urged by Muza ; those most loved 
or most respected were, above all, the persons 
rom whom he most shrunk. 
Almamen was heard of no. more. it was 
believed that he had perighed in the battle. 
But he was one of those who, precisely as 
they are effective when present, are forgotten 
in absence. And, in the mean while, as the 
Vega was utterly desolated, and all supplies 
were cut off, famine, daily made more ter- 
rifically severe, diverted the attention of each 
humbler Moor from the fall of the city to his 
individual sufferings. — 
New persecutions fell upon the miserable 
Jews. Not having taken any share in the con- 
flict (as was to be expected from men who. 
had no stake inthe country which they dwelt 
in, and whose brethren had been taught so 
severe a lesson upon the folly of interference), 
no sentiment of fellowship in danger mitigated 
the hatred ahd loathing with which they were 
held; and as, in their lust of gain, many of 
them continued, amid the aggny and starva- 
tion of the citizens, to sell food at enormous 
prices, the excitement of the multitude against 
them—released, by the state of the city, from 
all restraint and law—made itself felt by the 
most barbarous excesses. Many of the houses 
of the Israelites were attacked by the mob, 
plundered, razed to the ground, and the 
e@wners tortured to death to extort confession 
of imaginary wealth. Not to sell what was. 
demanded was a crime; to sell it was a crime 
also. These miserable outcasts fled to what- 
ever secret places the vaults of their houses 
or the caverns in the hills within the city could 
yet afford them, cursing their fate, and almost 
Jonging even for the yoke of the Christian 

bigots. 


Thus 
the city abandoned to its naked walls and 
mighty gates. The glaring sun looked down 
“upon closed shops and depopulated streets, 
‘gave when some ghostly and skeleton band 
of the famished poor collected in a sudden 
paroxyem of revenge or despair around the 
stormed and fired mansion of a detested 
Israelite. 

At length Boabdil aroused himself from his 
seclusion ; and Muza, to. his own surprise, 
was summoned to the nce of the king. 
He found Boabdil in one of the most gorgeous 
halls of his gorgeous palace, 

Within the tower of Comares is a vast 
chamber, still called the Hall of the Ambassa- 
dors, Here it waa that Boabdil now held his 


~ court. On the glowing walls hung trophies} 


and banners, and here and there an Arabian 


dows, PPrichoverlooked the most lovely banks 
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passed several days: the defence of 


santens and alfa’ 

main crowd. ‘Be- 

d, this half-veiling draperies, might | w 
the great court of the Alberca, 

swith flowers; te in 


liquely, waves glittered | on the eye 


itself, canopy, over, 
the royal. cushions.on which Boabdil reclined, 
was blazoned with the heraldic insignia of| 
Grenada’s’ monarchs.’ His’ guards, and his 
mutes, his euntichs, and his courtiers, and 
his eOunsellors, and his captains, were ranged 
in Jong files on either side the canopy. 
seemed the last flicker of the lamp of, the 
to | Moorish empire, that hollow and unreal pomp! 
As, Muza approached, the monarch, he‘was 
startled by the change of his countenance’: the 
young and beautiful Boabdil seemed to have 
grown suddenly old ; his eyes were sunken, 
his countenance edt with wrinkles, and his 
voice sounded broken and hollow on the ears 
of his kinsman. 

«Come hither, Muza,” said he; “seat thy; 
self beside me, and listen as thou: best canst 
to the tidings, we are about to hear.” > 
As Muza placed himself on a cushion a little 
below ‘the king, Boabdil motioned to one 
among the crowd: 

“Hamet,” said he, “ hast examined the 
state of the Christian camp: what news dost 


“Light of the Faithful, the 
Moor, “it is a camp no longer ; it has already 
become.a city. Nine towns of Spain were 
charged with the task: stone has taken the 
place of canvass; towers and streets arise like 
the buildings of a genius ; and the misbeliev- 
ing king hath sworn that this new city shall 
not be until Grenada sees his standard on 
its walls.” 

“ Go on,” said Boabdil, calmly. Pan 
“Traders and men of merchandise. flock 
thither daily ; the spot is one bazar; all that 
should. supply our famishing cuanity pours 
its! plenty into their mart.” 

Boabdil motioned to the Moor to withdraw, 
and an alfaqui advanced in his stead. 

“ Successor of the Prophet and darling of 
the world !” said the reverend man, “ the alfa- 
quis and seers of Grenada implore thee on 
their knees to listen to their voice. They have 
consulted the Books of Fate; they have im- 
plored a sign from the Prophet; and'they find 
that the glory has left thy people and thy 
crown. The fall of Grenada is predestined— 
God is great !” 

“You shaH have my answer forthwith, r 
said Boabdil. “Abdelemic, approach.” 
From the crowd came an aged and white- 
bearded man, the governor of the city.. 

“ Speak, old man,” said the king. 

*Qh, Boabdil !” said the veteran, with falter- 
ing tones, while the tears rolled down his 
cheeks; “son of a race of kings and heroes! 
would that thy servant had fallen dead on thy 
threshold this day, and that the lips of a 
Moorish noble had never been polluted by 
the words that I now utter. Our state is hope- 
less: our granaries are as the sands of the 
deserts ; there is in them life neither for beast 
nor man. The war-horse that bore the hero 
is now consumed for his food; and the popu- 
lation: of thy: city, with one voice, cry for 
chains and—bread! Ihave spoken.” 

“ Admit the ambassador of Egypt,” said 
Boabdil, as Abdelemic retired. There was a 
pause: one of the draperies at the end of the 
hall was drawn aside, and with the slow and 
sedate majesty of their tribe and land paced 
forth a dark and swarthy train, the envoys of 


costly presents of gems and weapons, and the 
procession closed: with four veiled slaves, 
whose beauty had been the boast of the an- 
cient valley of the Nile. 

“Sun of Grenada and day-star of the faith- 
ful!” said the chief of the Egyptians, ¢ my lord, 
the Soldan of Egypt, delight of the world, and 
rose-tree of the East, thus answers to the let- 
ters of Boabdil.. He grieves that he cannot 
send the succour thou demandest, and, in- 
forming himself of the condition of thy terri- 
tories, he finds that Grenada no longer holds 
a seaport by which’ his forces (could he send 
them) might find an entrance into Spain. He 
implores thee to put thy trust in Allah, who 
‘will not desert his chosen ones, and lays these 
gifts, in pledge of amity and love, at the feet 
of my lard the king.” 

“It isa gracious and well-timed offering,” 
said Boabdil, with a writhing lip; “we thank 
him.” ‘There’ was now a long and dead si- 
jence as the ambassadors swept from the hall 
of audience, when Boabdil suddenly raised 
hig head from his breast, and Jooked around 
his hall with a kingly and majestic look: “ Let 


whose }burst succeeded @ brea 


the Egyptian Soldan, Six of the band bore}. 


A groan involuntarily broke from the br 
of: Muza: it was. echoed by amurmuf of ab- 
horrence anddespair from thegallant captains 
who stood around ; but. to. that momentary 
lencé,-as, from 
another drapery opposite the royal couch, 

gleamed the burnished mail of the knights of 


whose iron heels clanked loudly on the tesse- 
lated floor, came a noble and stately form, in 
fall armour, save the helmet, and with a man- 
tle-of azure velvet, wrought with the silver 
cross that made the badge _ of the Christian 
war. ' Upon his manly countenance was visi- 
ble no'sign of undue arrogance or. exultation, 
but. something of that, generous pity. which 
brave, men feck for conquered foes dimmed the 
lustre ,of his, commanding ‘eye: and softened 
the wonted. sternness of his martial bearing. 

He and his‘train approached the king with a 
profound ‘salutation of respect, and, falling 
back, motioned: to’ the herald that, accom- 
panied him, and whose garb,, breast and back, 
was wrought with the arms of Spain, to de- 
liver himself of his mission, 

“To Boabdil !” saw. the herald, witha ‘loud 
voice, that filled the whole.expanse, and thrilled 
with various emotions:the dumb assembly. 

* To Boabdil ¢} Chico, king of Grenada, Fer- 
dinand of Arragon and Isabel of ‘Castile send 
royal greeting: They’ command me to ex- 
press their hupe that the war is at length con- 
cluded ; and they offer'to the King of Grenada 
such terms of capitulation as a king without 
dishonour may receive, In the. stead of this 
city, which their. most Christian. majesties 
will restore to. their own dominion, as is just, 
they offer, oh, king, princely territories in the 
Alpuxarras mountains to your sway, holding 
them by oath of fealty to the Spanish crown. 

To the people of Grenada their most Chris- 

tian majesties promise full protection of pro- 
perty, life, and faith, under a government by 
their own magistrates and according to their 
own laws; exemption from tribute for three 
years, and taxes thereafter regulated by the 
custom and ratio of their present imposts. To 
such Moors as, discontented with these pro- 
visions, would abandon Grenada, are pro- 
mised free passage for themselves and their 
wealth. In return for these marks of their 
royal bounty, their most Christian majesties 
summon Grenada to surrender (if no succour 
meanwhile arrive) within seventy days. And 
these offers are now solemnly recorded in the 
| presence and through the mission of the noble 
and renowned knight, Gonzalvo of Cordova, 
deputed by their most Christian majesties 
from their new city of Santa Fe.” 

When the herald had concluded Boabdil 
cast his eye over his thronged and splendid 
court. No glance of fire met his own; amid 
the silent crowd a resigned content was alone 
to be perceived; the proposals exceeded the 
hope of the besieged. 

“ And,” asked Boabdil, with a deep-drawn 
sigh, “if we reject'these offers !” 

“ Noble prince,” said Gonzalvo, earnestly, 
“ask us hot to wound thine ears with the 
alternative. Pause, and consider of our offers, 
and, if thou doubtest, oh brave king! mount 
the towers of thine Alhambra, survey our le- 
gions marshalled beneath thy walls, and turn 
thine eyes upon a brave people, defeated not 
by human valour, but by famine and ues in- 
scrutable will of God !” ‘ 

“Your monarchs shall have our answer, 

gentle Christian, perchance ere nightfall. And 
you, Sir Knight, who hast delivered a message 
hitter for kings to hear, receive at least our 
thanks for such bearing as might best miti- 
gate the import. Our vizier will bear to your 
apartment those tokens of remembrance that 
are yet left to the monarch of Grenada to be- 
stow.” 
“ Muza,” resumed the king; as the Span- 
iards left the presence, “thou hast heard all. 
What is the last counsel thou canst Bye thy 
sovereign ?” 

The fierce Moor had with aificulty waited 
this license to utter such sentiments as death 
only could banish from that unconquerable 
heart. He rose descended from the couch, 
and standing a little below the king, and 
facing the motely throng of all of wise or 
brave yet left to Grenada, thus spoke :— 
_ “Why should we surrender ? two hundred 
thousand inhabitants are yet within our walls; 
of these twenty thousand, at least, are Moors 
who have hands and swords, Why, should 
we surrender ? Famine presses us it is true; 
but hunger, that makes the lion more terrible, 
shall it make the man more base! Do ye de- 
spair? so beit: despair, in the valiant, ought to 
have an irresistible force. Despair has made 
cowards brave: shall it sink the brave to 
cowards! Let us arouse the people; hitherto 
we have depended too much upon the nobles: 
Let us. collect our whole force, and march 
upon this new city while the soldiers of Spain 
are employed in their new profession of archi- 
tects and builders, Hear me, O God and 


portrait of some bearded king; By the win- 


the heralds of Ferdipand of Spain approach,” 
Q ) 


and irregular steps. 


Prophet of the Moslem! hear one one 
was forsworn! If, Moofs'of Grenada, 

my counsel, I cannot promise ye rel. be 

I promise ye never to live without it: 

ise ye, at least, your independence, for ye 
dead know no chains! Let us die, ew " 
cannot live, so that we may leave to remotest 
ages a glory that shall’ be more durable than 
kingdoms... King of 
sel of Muza Ben Abil Gazan.” 

The prince ceased. But he whose faintes 
word had once breathed fire into the dullest 
had now poured out his spirit upon frigid and 
lifeless matter. no man 
moved.) 

Boabdil atone; 'to'the shadow of 
hope, turned at last towards the audience, | 
Warriorsand sages!” he.gaid, “as Muza's 
counselis your king’s desire, say butthe word, 
and, ere the hourglass shed its last sand, the 
blast of our trumpet shall be ringing mee 
the Vivarambla.” 

“Oh king! fight not the will of fate 
—God is great!” replied the chief of the 
alfaquis. 

“ Alas !” said Abdelemic, “if the voice of 
Muza and your own fall thus coldly upon us, 
how can ye stir the breadless and, 
multitude ?” 

“Is such your general thought, and your 
general will?” said Boabdil. 

- A universal murmur answered “ Yes!” 

“Go then, Abdelemic,” resumed the ill: 
starred king, “ go with yon Spanairds to the 
Christian camp, and bring us back the best 
terms you can obtain. The crown has passed 
from the head of El Zogoybi; Fate sets her 
seal upon my brow. Unfortunate was the 
commencement of my reign—unfortunate its 
end. Break up the divan.” 

The words of Boabdill moved and penetra: 
ted an audience never till then so alive to his 
gentle qualities, his learned wisdom, and his 
natural valour. Many flung themselves at 
his feet with tears and sighs, and the crowd 
gathered round to touch the hem of his 
robe. 

Muza gazed at them in deep disdain, with 
folded arms and heaving breast. 

* Women, not men !” he exclaimed, “ye 
weep as if ye had not blood still left to shed! 
Ye arereconeiled to the loss of liberty because 
ye are told ye shall lose nothing else. Fools 
and dupes! I see, from the spot where my 
spirit stands above ye, the dark and dismal 
future to which you are crawling on your 
knees ; bondage and rapine; the violence of 
lawless lust ; the persecution of hostile faith ; 
your gold wrung from ye by torture; your 
national name rooted from the soil. Bear 
this,and remember me! Farewell, Boabdil! 
you I pity not; for you gardens have yet a 
poison and your armories a sword. Farewell, 
nobles and santons of Grenada! I leave id 
country while it is yet free.” 

Scarcely had he ceased ere he hed dian. 
peared from the hall. lt was as the parting 
genius of Grenada! 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ADVENTURE OP THE SOLITARY HORSEMAN. 
Ir was a burning and sultry noon, when, 
through a small valley skirted by rugged and 
precipitous hills, at the distance of several 


leagues from Grenada, a horseman in com- 
plete armour wound his solitary way. His 
mail was black and unadorned; on his vizor 
waved no plume. But there was something 
in his carriage and mien, and the singular 
beauty of his coal-black steed, which appear- 
ed to indicate a higher rank than the absence 
of page and squire, and the plainness of his ac- 
coutrements, would have denoted to a careless 
eye. He rode very slowly; and his steed, 
with the license of a spoiled favorite, often 
halted lazily in his sultry path as a tuft of 
herbage or the bough of some overhanging 
tree offered its temptation. At length, as he 
thus paused, a noise was heard in a copse that 


clothed the descent of a steep mountain; and 
the horse started suddenly back, forcing the 
traveller from his revery. He looked me- 
chanically upward, and beheld the figure ofa 
man bounding through the trees with rapid 
It wasa form that suited 
well the silence and solitude of the spot, and 
might have passed for one of those stern 
recluses, halfhermit, half-soldier, who, in 
the earlier crusades, fixed their wild homes 
amid the sands and caves of Palestine.— 
The stranger supported his steps by a long 
staff. His hair and beard hung long and 
matted over his broad shoulders. A rusted 
mail, once splendid with arabesque enrich 
ments, protected his breast; but) the. loose 
gown, a sort of tartan, which descended be- 
low the cuirass, was rent and tattered, and his 
feet bare; in his girdle was a short curved 
cimeter, a knife or dagger, a parchment roll, 
clasped and bound with iron. 

As the horseman gazed at this abrupt in- 
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_ the misbeliever hath not trodden.” 


truder on the'solitude, his framequivered with 
emotion; and, raising himself to his full 
height, he called aloud, *‘ Friend or santon; 
whatsoever thou art, what seekst thou in these 
Jonely places, far from king thy counsels de- 
juded, and the city betrayed by thy false pro- 
phecies,and unhallowed charms!” 

“Ha!” cried Almamen, for it was indeed 
the Israelite; “by. thy black charger and the 
tone of thy haughty voice I know the-hero of 
Grenada, Rather, Muza Ben Abil Gazan, 
why art thou absent from the last hold of the 
Moorish empire?” | 

“Dost thou pretend to. read the future, oui 
a thou blind to the present? Grenada has 
capitulated to the Spaniard. Alonelhave left 
a land of slaves, and shall seek, in our ances- 
tral Africa, some spot whe-e the. footstep of 


“ The fate of one bigotry is then sealed,” 
said Almamen, gloomily; “ but that which 
succeeds it is yet more dark.” ! 

“ Dog!” cried Muza, couching his lance, 
what art thou that thus blasphemest 

“ A Jew!” replied Almamen, in a voice of 
thunder, and drawing hiscimeter; “a despised 
and despising Jew! Ask you more? I am 
the son of a race of kings. I was the worst 
enemy of the Moors till I found the Nazarene 
more hateful than the Moslem ; and then even 
Muza himself was not their more renowned 
champion. . Come on, if thou wilt, man to man: 
I defy thee 

“No, no,”* muttered Muza, sinking his 
Jance; “thy mail is rusted with the blood of 
the Spaniard, and this arm cannot smite the 
slayer of the Christian. Part we in peace.” 

“Hold, prince!” said Almamen, in an alter- 
ed voice; “is thy country the sole thing dear 
to thee? Has the smile of woman never 
stole beneath thine armour! Has thy heart 
never beat for softer meetings than the en- 
counter of a foe 1?” 

“Am I human and a Moor?” returned 
Muza. “For once you divine aright, and, 
could thy spells bestow on these eyes but one 
more sight of the last thing left to me on earth, 
Ishould be as credulous of thy sorcery as 
Boabdil.” 

“Thou lovest her still, then—this Leila ?” 

“Dark necromancer, hast thou read my 
secret! and knowest thou the name cf my 
beloved one? Ah! let me believe thee indeed 
wise, and reveal to me the spot of earth which 
holds the treasure of my soul! Yes,” con- 
tinued the Moor, with increased emotion, and 
throwing up his vizor as if for air; “yes, 
Allah forgive me! but, when all was lost at 
Grenada, I had still one consolation in leaving 
my fated birthplace ; I had license to search 
for Leila; I had the hope to secure to my 
wanderings in distant lands one to whose 
glance the eyes of the houris would be dim. 
But I waste words. Tell me where is Leila, 
and conduct me to her feet.” 

“Moslem, I will lead thee to her,” answer- 
ed Almamen, gazing on the prince with an 
expression of strange and fearful exultation 
in his dark eyes; “1 will lead thee to her— 
follow me. It was only yesternight that I 
learned the walls that confined her ; and from 
that hour to this have I journeyed over moun- 
tain and desert, without rest or food.” 

“Yet what is she to thee?” asked Muza, 
suspiciously. 

“Thou shalt learn full soon. Let us on.” 

So saying, Almamen sprung forward with 
a vigour which the excitement of his mind 
sfpplied to the exhaustion of his body. Muza 
wonderingly pushed on his charger, and en- 
deavoured to draw his mysterious guide 
into conversation; but Almamen scarcely 
heeded him. His long fast, his solitary travels, 
his anxieties, his vicissitudes, and, more than 
all, his own fiery and consuming passions, 
were fast ripening into confirmed phrensy the 
half delirious emotions which had for months 
marred the natural keenness of his intellect ; 
and, when he broke from his gloomy silence, 
tt was but in incoherent and brief exclama- 
tions, often in a tongue foreign to the’ear of 
his companion. The Hardy Moor, though 
steeled against the superstitions of his race, 
less by the philosophy of the learned than the 
contempt of the brave, felt an awe gather over 
him as he glanced, from time to time, from the 

giant rocks and lonely valleys to the unearthly 
aspect and glittering eyes of the reputed sor. 
cerer; and more than once he muttered such 
verses of the Koran as he remembered, and 
were esteemed by ‘his countrymen the coun- 
terspell of the machinations ‘of the evil genii. 

It might be aa hour that:they had thus jour- 


neyed together when Almamen paused ab-| 


ruptly. “Iam wearied,” said'he, faintly; “and, 
though time  preases, I fear that my strength 
will fail me.” 

“Mount, then, behind me,” ‘the 
Moor, after some natural hesitation; “Jew 
though thou art, I will brave the vontamina- 
tion for the sake of Leila.” 


“Moor!” cried the Hebrew, fiercely, “ the} 


contamination Woild be mine.’ Things of the 
yesterday, as thy prophet and thy creed are, 
thou canst not’ sound the wrifathomable loath- 
ing whieh each heart, faithful to the Ancient 
of Days; feels for such as thou and thine.”* 
“Now, ‘by the Kaaba !” said Muza, and his 
brow became dark,'“ another such word, amd 
the hoofs ‘of my steed shall trample the breath 
of blasphemy from thy body.” ” 

defy thee to the death,” answered 
Almamen, disdainfully ; ** but’ I reserve the 
bravest of the Moors to behold a deed worthy 
of fof Jephtha. But, T hear 
hoo 

se listened; and, at a distitice’ beyond 
them, his sharp ear caught a distinct ring upon 
the hard and rocky soil. Hie turned round, 
and saw Almamen gliding away through the 
thick under wood until the branches concealed 
his form. Presently a ‘curve in the path 
brought in view a Spanish ‘cavalier, mounted 
on an Afdalusian jennet: the horseman was 
gayly singing one of the popular ballads of the 
time; and ‘as it related“to the fedts of the 
Spaniards against the Moors, Muza’s haughty 
blood was already stirred, and his mustache 
quivered on his lip. “I will change the air,” 
muttered the Moslem, grasping his lance ; 
when, as the thought crossed him, hé beheld 
the Spaniard ‘suddenly reel in his saddle aaand 
fall prostrate on the ground. Inthe same in- 
stant Almamen had darted from his hidimg- 
place, seized the steed of the cavalier, moumnt- 
ed, and, ere Muza recovered from his surprise, 
was by the side ofthe Moor. — 

“ By what charm,” said Muza, curbing This 
barb, “ didst thou fell the Sipasitar, seemingly 
without a blow?” 

“ As David felled Goliah—by the pebble and 
the sling,”” answered Almamen, carelessly. 
“Now, then, spur forward, if thou art eager 
to see thy Leila.” 

The horsemen dashed over the body of the 
stunned and insensible Spaniard. Tree and 
mountain glided by; gradually the valley 
vanished, and a thick forest gloomed upon 
their path. Still they made on, though the 
interlaced boughs and the ruggedness of the 
footing somewhat obstructed their way ; until, 
as the sun began slowly to decline, they en- 
tered a broad and circular space, round which 
trees of the eldest growth spread their mo- 
tionless and shadowy boughs, In the mid- 
most sward was a rude and antique stome, 
resembling the altar of some barbarous and 
departed creed. Here Almamen abruptly 
halted, and muttered inaudibly to himself. 

“What moves thee, dark strange!” said the 
Moor; “ and why dost thou mutter and gaze 
on space ?”” 

Almamen answered not, but dismoantesd, 
hung his bridle toa branch of a scathed amd 
riven elm, and advanced alone into the mid- 
dle of the space. “Dread and prophetic 
power that art within me !”” said the Hebrew, 
aloud; “ this, then, is the spot that, by dream 
and vision, thou hast foretold me wherein to 
consummate and record the vow that shall 
sever from the spirit the last weakness of the 
flesh. Night after night bast thou brought 
before mine eyes, in darkness and in slumber, 
the solemn solitude that I nowsurvey. Be 
it so: I am prepared !” 

Thus speaking, he retired for a few mao- 
ments into the wood; collected in his arms 
the dry leaves and withered branches which 
cumbered the desolate clay, and placed the 
fuel upon the altar. Then, turning to the east, 
and raising his hands on high, he exclainned, 
“Lo! upon this altar, once worshipped, per- 
chance, by the heathen savage, the last bold 
spirit of thy fallen and scattered race dedi- 
cates, oh Ineffable One ! that-precious offering 
thou didst demand of a sire of old. Accept 
the sacrifice !” 

As the Hebrew ended his adjuration he 
drew a vial from his bosom, and sprinkled a 
few drops upon the arid fuel. A pale blue 
flame suddenly leaped up; and, as it lighted 
the haggard but earnest countenance of the 
Israelite, Muza felt his Moorish blood congeal 
in his veins, and shuddered, though he scarce 
knew why. Almanen then, with his dagger, 
severed from his head one of his long locks, 
‘and cast it upon the flame. He watched it 
tillit was consumed; and then, with a stiffed 
cry, fell upon the earth im a dead swoon. 
The Moor hastened to raise him; he chafed 


upon his bosom; he forgot. that his comrade 
‘was a sorcerer and a Jew, so much had the 
agony of that excitement moved his sym- 
pathy. 

It was not till several minutes had elapsed 
that Almamen, with a deep-drawn sigh, re- 
covered from his swoon. ** Ah, beloved ome! 
bride of my sheart!” he murmured, “ was: it 
for this that thou didst commend tome the 
only pledge of our youthful love! Forgive 
me! T restore her to the earth, untainted by 
jthe Gentile.” He closed his eyes again, znd 


iy strong convulsion shook his frame. It 
3 


he gave his steed to the bystander, 


his hands and temples; he wnbuckled the west’ 


passed; ard he rose'as a man from a fearful 
dream, conn posed, and almost, as it were, re- 
freshed, by the terrors. he had undergone, 
The last g@immer of the ghastly light. was 
dying awzy upon that ancient altar, and a 
low wind crept sighing though the trees. 

“Mount gorince,” said Alrnamen, calmy, but 
averting’ his eyes from the altar; we shall 
have no more delays.” 

“ Wilt hou not explain: ‘thy incantations?” 
asked ; “or is it, as my reason. tells me, 
but the mumomery of a juggler!” 

“Alas! alas!” inswered Almamen, ina sad 
and altered tone, “thou wilt soon know a: 


those masses of purple Ciduidt which belong to 
Iberian skies ; when, emerging from the forest, 
the travellers saw before them a small and 


lovely plair, cultivated like a garden. Rows 
\of orange and citron trees were backed, by 
the dark green foliage of vines; and these, 


again, found a barrier in girdling copses of 
chestnut; oak, and the deeper verdure of pines; 
while far to the horizon rose the distant and 
dim outline of the mountain range, scarcely 
distinguishable from the mellow colorings of 
the heavem. Through ‘charming spot 
went a slernder and spar rrent, that col- 

lected its ‘waters in a circular basin, over. 
which the wose and orange hung their con- 
trasted blossoms. Ona gentle eminence above 
this plain ox garden rose the spires of a con- 
vent; and, though it was: still daylight, the 
long and pointed lattices were illumined 
within; amd asthe horsemen cast their eyes 
upon the pile, the sound of the holy chorus, 
made more sweet and solemn from its own 
indistinctness, from the ‘quiet of the hour, 

from the stadden and sequestered loveliness 
of that spot, suiting so well the ideal calm of 
the convent-wal life, rolled its ‘through 
the odorous: and lucent air. 

But that sceneand that sound, so calculated 
to sooth and harmonize the thoughts, seemed 
to arouse Almamen into agony and passion. 
He smote his breast with his clinched hand; 
and shriekimg, rather thars €xclaiming, “ God 
of my fathers! have I come too late ?” buried 
his spurs to therowels in the sides of his pant- 
ing steed. Along the sward, through the 
fragrant shrubs, athwart the pebbly and shal- 
low torrent, uptheascent to the convent, sped 
the Israelite. Muza, wondering and half re- 
luctant, followed at alittle distance. Clearer 
and nearer came the voices of the choir; 
broader amd redder glowed the tapers from 
the Gothic casements: the porch of the con- 
vent chapel was reached ; the Hebrew sprang 
from his horse. A small group of the peasants 
dependant on the convent Joitered reverently 
round the threshold: pushing through them 
as one frantic, Almamen entered the chapel 
and disappeared. 

A minute elapsed. Muza was at the door; 
but the moor paused irresolutely ere he dis- 
mounted. ** What is the ceremony?” he asked 
of the peasants. 

“Anun is about to take the vows,” answer 
ed one of them. 

A cry“6f alarm, of indignation, of terror, ' 
was heard within, Muza mo longer delayed: 
shed! 
aside the Iheavy curtain that screened’ the 
threshold, amd was within the chapel. 

By the altar gathered a confused and dis- 
ordered group—the sisterhood with their ab- 
bess. Round the consecrated rail flocked the 
spectators, breathless and amazed., Conspi- 
cuous above the rest, on the elevation of the 
holy place, stood Almamen, with his drawn 
dagger in his right hand, his left arm clasped 
around the form of a novice, whose dress, not 
yet replaced by the serge, bespoke her the 
sister fated to the veil; amid, on the opposite 
side of that sister, one hand on her shoulder, 


the other rearing on high the sacred crucifix, 


stood a stexn, calm, commanding form, in the 
white robes of the Dominican order; it was 
Tomas de "T'orquemada.: 

“Avaunt, Abaddon!" were the. first words 
which reached Muza's ear, as he stood, un-' 
noticed, in the middle of the aisle; “here thy 
sorcery andl thine arts camnot avail thee. Re- 
lease the devoted one of God!” 

“She is maine! she is my daughter? claim 
her from thee asa father, im the name of the’ 
great Sire of Man!” ‘ 

“ Seize the sorcerer! seime him!” exclaimed: 
‘the inquisitor, as, with a smdden movement, 
Almamen cleared his way through the scat- 
tered and dismayed gneup, aad stood with his 


re-| laughter im his arms on the ‘first step of the} 


consecrated. platform, 

Butnot a foot stirredmot ‘a band was raised. 
Theepithet bestowed on-tive ‘intruder had only. 
breathed @ supermatural terror into the audi-; 
ence; and they would seener have rushed 
upon a tigex in his lair tharm on the lifted dag- 
gerani awage aspect of that grim stranger. 


“Oh, my. a. low and fale 
tering voice,, that startled Muza as a voice 
from the grave, “ wrestle not against. the de- 
erees of Heavens. They daughter is. not com- 
pelled to her solemn choice... Humbly, but 
devotedly, a convert to the Christain creed, 
her only wish on earth is, to, take the conse- 
crated and eternal vow.” Wo} 
“Ah!” groaned the Hebrew, “suddenly re- 
laxing his hold as his daughter fell on her 
knees before him, “then have 1 indeed been 
told, as I have foreseen, the, worst. The veil 
is rent—the spirit hath left the temple, Thy - 
beauty is desecrated; thy, form is but unhals 
lowed clay., Dog” he cried, more. fiercely; 
glaring round upon ‘the unmoved face of the in- 
quisitor, “ this is thy work: but thou shalt not 
triumph. Here, by thine ‘own. shrine, 1 spit at 
and defy thee, as once before, amid: the tor- 
tures of thy an court. Thus—thus— 
th us—Almamen the Jew delivers the, last of 
his house from the curse of Galilee!” 

“Hold, murderer!” cried a voice-of thun- 

der; and an armed, man, burst, through. the, 
crowd and stood upon the platform, It was. 
too late: thrice the blade of the Hebrew had: 
passed threw that innocent breast ; thrice was. 
it reddened with that virgin. blood. Leila fell 
in the arms of her lover; ber dim eyes rested. 
upon his countenance as it shone upon her: 
beneath his lifted visor; a faint and tender, 
smile played upon her lips; Leila was no 
more. .. 
One hasty glance Almamen cast upon his 
victim, and then, witha,wild laugh that woke 
every echo in the dreary aisles, he Teaped from 
the place. Brandishing his bloody weapon 
above his head, he dashed through the coward, 
crowd; and, ere even the startled Dominican. 
had found a voice, the tramp of his headlong. 
steed rang upon the ear: an LOM A all 
was silent, 

But over that murdered girl stood the Moor, 
as yet incredulous of her death ; her head, 
still unshorn of its purple tresses, pillowed on 
his lap; her icy hand clasped in his, and her. 
blood weltering fast over his armour. None 
disturbed him ; for, habited as the knights of. 
Christendom, none suspected his faith; and all, 
even the Dominican, felta thrill of sympathy at. 
hisdistress. W ith the quickness of comprehen- 
sion common to those climes, they. understood _ 
at once that it was alover who sustained that 
beautiful clay. How he came. hither, with 
what object, what hope, their thoughts were . 
too much locked in pity to conjecture. There, 
voiceless and motionless, bent the Moor, until 
one of the monks approached and felt the pulse 
to ascertain if life was, indeed, utterly gone. 
The Moor, at first, waved him hanghtily 
away} but, when he divined the monk's pur- 
pose, sufftred thins in silence ¢e take the be- 
loved hand, He fixed on him his dark and 
imploring eyes ; and when the father dropped 
the hand, and, gently shaking his head, turn. , 
ed away, a deep and agonizing groan was all 
that the audience heard from that heart in 
which the last iron of fate had entered. Pas- 
sionately he kissed the brow, the cheeks, the 
lips of the hushed and angel face, and rose 
from the spot. 

« What dost thou here? and what knowst 
thou of yon murderous,enemy of God and 
man?” asked the Dominican, approching, 
Muza made no reply as he stalked slowly . 
through the chapel. The audience. was touch. . 
ed to sudden tears. “Forbear!”’ said they, 
almost with one accord, to the harsh inquisi. . 
tor; “he hath no voice to answer thee” 

And thus, amid the oppressive grief and 
sympathy of the Christian throng, the un, . 
known Paynim reached the door, mounted | 
his steed, and, as he turned once more, and 
cast a hurried glance upon the fatal pile, the . 
bystanders saw the large tears roiling down 
his swarthy cheeks. 
Slowly that coal-black charger wound 
down the hillock, crossed the quiet and lovely — 
garden, and vanished amid the forest. And 
never was known, to Moor or Christian, the 
future fate of the hero of Grenada. Whether 
he reached in safety the shores of his ances. _ 
tral Africa, and carved out new. fortunes and 

a new name; or “whether death, by disease. 
or strife, terminated obscurely his glorious — 
and brief career, mystery, deep and unpene- 
trated, even by the fancies of the thousand — 
bards who have consecrated his deeds, wraps 
in everlasting shadow the destinies of Muza 
Ben Abil Gazan, from that hour when the Ret 
ting sun threw its parting ray over his state 
form and his ebon barh, disappearing 

the breathless of the forest, 


CHAPTER 

THE RETURN.—THE RI0T.—THE TREACHERY, — 
THE DEATH. 

te wee the eve of the fatal day on which | 

Grenada was to be delivered to the Spaniards, 

and mm that subterranean vault beneath the 

house of Almamen before described three — 


elders of the Jewish persuasion were met, 
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OMNIDUD, 


and well-beloyed Kimen,” cried 

ofie, wealthy and usurious ‘Herchant, with a 

twitkling” and’ Humid“eye, and a’ sleek ‘and 

Wnetious wspect, whidh'did not, however, suf- 
fide to diSgGise something fierce and crafty 
ii his brow ahd pinched ‘ips; trusty 
and ‘well-beloved Ximen,” ‘said this” Jew, 
how ‘Hast sérved ws ‘well ih yielding 
to thy persecuted! brethrén this sectet shelter. 
Here, indeed, may the hedthen search for us 
in vain. ‘Werily, my veins grow warm again ; 
and servant hungereth, “and hath thirst.” 

Rat, Isaac, tat; yonder dre Viands pre- 
pared for ‘thee ; ‘eat, and ‘spare not. And thou, 
Elias)’ wilt not’ daw ‘tear thé boatd? 
The’ wine ts: oldund and will revive 
thee." 

“Ashes and hyssop, and’ ashes, ‘are 
food and drink for me dns wered Elias, with 
passionate Bitterness; “they have razed my 
house, they” have burned my’ they 
mélten ‘nly gold 1 Tama ruined 

said Ximen, who ‘at him with 
malevolent eye (for so ‘utterly had years and 
dottows mixed with gall ‘even thé one kind- 
lier sympathy ‘he possessed, that Hécould not 
yesist an im ward chuckle over the very afflic- 
 tiohs hé relie'wed and the ‘very impotence he 
protected), “nay, Elias, thou hast wealth yet 
léft in thé sealport towns sifficient to bay up 
half Grenada.” 
Nazetent’ will seize’ it all!” cried 
Elias; “I see his grasp!” 

“Nay, thinkst thou so? "and wherefore?” 
asked Ximen, startléd into sinceré, because 
‘selfish anxiety. 

“Matk me! Under license of the truce, I 
went last night to the Christian camp ; I had 
an interview ‘with the Christian king; and 
when he my hainé and faith, his very 
beard curled ‘with ite. ‘Hound of Belial he 
roared forth, *has not thy comrade carrion, 
the sorcerer, Almamen, sufficiently deceived 
and insulted the majesty of Spain! For his 
sake yé shall have no quarter. Tarry here 
another instant, and thy corpse shal be 
swinging to the winds! Go, and count over. 
thy misgotten ‘wealth ; just census shall be 
taken of it; and if thou defraudest our holy 
impost by orre “piece of copper, thou shalt sup 
with Dives? SSuch was my mission and mine 
answer. T‘return home to see the ashes 
mine house!’ Woismef” 

* And this we owe to Almamen, the pre- 
tended Jew cried Isaac, from his solitary 
but not idle place at the board. ' 

“T would this knife were at his false throat !” 
growled Elias, clutching his poniard. with his, 
long bony fingers. . 

chanée of that,” muttered Ximen ; he 
will retarn no mote to'Grenada. The vitltare 
and the worm have divided his carcass. be- 
tween them ere this; and,” he added inly, 
with @ ideous® smile, “his house and his gold 
have fallen into the hands of 01d, childless 
Ximén.” 

« This is “A Strange and fearful vault,” said 
Iséhc, quaffing a large goblet of the hot wine 
of'thte Veta’; "here might the Witch of Endor 
have raised ‘the dead. Yon door, whither 
doth it lead ?” 

*Through passages none that of, 
save my mastér, hath trodden,” answered 
Ximen, {have Tread that they reach even to 
thé Alhambra. Corie, worthy Elias! thy 
formtrembles with the cold; take this wine.” 

«(Ffist said Elias, shaking from limb to 
“out pursuers are ‘apon ‘us; I hear a 

“ai he spoke “the door to which Isaac had 
pointed slowly opened, and Almamen entered | 
the vault.’ 

Had, indeed, a ‘new Witch of Endor, con- 
jured up the dead, the apparition would not 
more have startied tnd appalled that goodly. 
trio. Elias, griping his knife, retreated to the’ 
farthest end of the vault. Isaac dropped the. 
goblet he was “bout to drain, and fell on his’ 
knees. Ximen, alone growing, if possible, .a 
shade more ghastly, tetained something of 
self:possession as he muttered to himself, “ He 
lives! und his gOld is not mine’? Carse ‘him !” 

Seemingly conscious of the strange, 
guests his s#mctuary shrouded, Almamen 
stalked on fike man walking in ‘his sleep, 

men toused himbelf, softly wnbarred the, 
which admitted tothe upper apartments, 
-and motioned to his comrades to avail them- 
selves of thé opening ; but as Isaac, the first 
“to accept the hint, crept cross, Almaimen fixed 
his ‘terrible eye; and appearing 
denly to wwake to'consclousness, shouted 
out, “Thou miscreant, Ximen’’ whom hast 
thou admitted the secrets of thy lord? 
‘Cost door ; ‘these men dicey” 
ty master!” said Ximen, calmly, 
to, blame that be believed the 
our that declared 'thy death? ‘These men 
sare.of our holy faith, whom I have snatdhed, 
the wiolence and 


\ 


safe from the popular phrensy.” A 


ye Jews 1” said Almamen., Ah, yes! 
I know ye know—things of the market-plaee 
and bazar! Oh, ye are. Jews, indeed! Go, 


‘Leave 


go! 
ished; 


men was ‘alone. 


In Jess than a. 


turned to seek his master, but, the place wa 
again deserted. 


It was midnight i in. the streets of Grenada; 
midnight, but no repose, 


wild and stormy night; 


and gaunt with: 
frantic Moors see 


they swept through the desolate city. 


the madness ofa mob 
able, for it was an 


been built and overthrown! 


that struggled against the moonless night. 


Christians, buried in their proud repose 1"? 


scent !” shouted the mob. 


ever thrilling voice. 


had deemed already with the dead. 
still. 
ble, the guard faithful. 


descend at once upon the foe!” 


He spoke, and drew forth tis sabre ; it lah 


\gleamed in torchlight ; the Mobrs bowed thei 


the crowd. 


Then once more arost joyful ‘shouts, | The 
{multitude had found a leader worthy of their 
enthusiasm, ‘and infregular order they formed 

themselves rapidly, and swept down the nar’ 


row #treets. 
a few furlongs ‘from the great gate whence’ 
Julied as Tt was ‘in security and sleep, 


day possess’ the only vivilized empire witic 
the faith of Mohatnined ever founded. 


pular phrensy saw'orily a justifiable excus 


1p 


yaeee ‘Christian king to break the condition 


maddened mob. No spot ‘but i is seemed 


no farther license, the three, van- 
tre he left the. vault, Elias turned 
back his scowling countenance on Almamen, 
who had sunk again. into. an, absorbed medi- 
tation, with a glance ¢ of vindictive. ire—Alma- 


quarter oft an hour. Ximen re- 


The multitude, 
roused into one of their paroxysms of wrath 
and sortow, by the 1 reflection that the morrow, 
was indeed the day of théir subjection to, the, 
Christian foe, poured forth through 1 the streets, 
to the number of twenty thousand. It was a 
those, formidable, 
gusts of wind, which sometimes sweep in, 
sudden winter from the snows of | the Sierra, 
Nevada, howled through the tossing groves, 
and along the winding streets. But.the tem- 
pest seemed to heighten, as if by the sympa- 
thy of the i the popular storm and 

ing arms and torches, 
er, the dark forms of the 

like ghouls or -spectres, 
rather than mortal men ; as, apparently with- 
out an object, save that of venting their own 
disquietude of exciting the fears of earth, 


In the. broad space of the Vivarambla the 
crowd halted; irresolute in all else, but re- 
solved, at least, that something for Grenada 
should yet be done. They, were, for the most, 
armed in their Moorish fashion; bet: they 
wholly without leaders ; net a noble, a magis- 
trate, an officer would have dreamed of the 
hopeless enterprise of violating the truce with 
Ferdinand. It was a mere popular tumult— 
t net the less formid- 
pe mob, and a mob 
with swords and shafts, with buckler and 
mail; the mob by which oriental empires have 
There, in the 
splendid space that had witnessed the games 
and tournaments of that Arab and African 
| chivalry; there, where for many a Justrum 
kings had reviewed devoted and conquering 
armies, assembled these desperate nren; the 
loud winds agitating their tossing torches, 


“Let us storm the Alhambra!” cried one of 
the band; “let us seize Boabdil, and place 
him in the midst of us; let us rush against the’ 


“ Lelilies, Lelilies! the Key and ‘the Cre- | 


The shout died, and at’ the verge of the 
space wassuddenly heard a ence familiar and 


The Moors who heard it torned round in 
amaze and awe; and beheld, raised upon the 
stone upon which the ctiers or heralds had 
been want to utter the royal proclamations; 
the form of Almamen the santon, whom they 


* Moors and people of Grenada !” he said, 
in a solemn but hollow voice, “Tam with ye| 
Your monarch ‘and your: “heroes have 
deserted ye, but lam with'ye.to.the last! Go. 
not to the. Alliambra the fort is impenetra- 
‘Night wilkbe wasted, 
}and day bring upon you the Christian army. 
March to the ‘gates; pour along the Vega; 


heads im fanatic reverence; the santon sprang 
from: the stone ‘and passed into the centre of 


Swelled by several scattered groups of! 
desultory maratiders (the ruffians and refuse 
ofthe city), theinfidal numbers were now but} 


they! had heen’ wont to issue on the ‘And 
then, perhaps, had ‘the Moors passed these 
gates and reached the Christian encampment, 
that wild 
army oftwenty ‘thousand desperate men might 
have saved Grenada : ‘and ‘Spain-nitght at this 


But the evil'stat‘of Boabdil prevailed. “The 
news lof the insurrevtion 4n the city reached 
him. Two aged men fromthe lower ar-| 
rived at Alhambra; densended and obtained. 
an‘audierice; andthe ‘effect of that interview 
was instahtaneous upon Boubdil. In the po- 


of the treaty, raze the city,,and exterminate 
the inhabitants. Touched by,a generous com- 
passion. for his, subjects, and,actuated no, less 
by a high sense of kingly honour, which led 
him to preserve a truce.solemnly sworn to, 
.| be, once more ; mounted, his cream-coloured 
charger, with the,two, elders who had.sought 
him by pis side, and at the head of his guard 
rode from the Alhambra:; The sound, of his 
trumpets, the tramp, of his steeds, the. voice 
of his, heralds, simultaneously reached the 
multitude; and, ere they had leisure;.to, de- 


them. 

“ What, madness is this, .oh my peopl 
; cried Boabdil, spurring into the midst.of the 
throng; whither would ye 

“ Against. the Christians! against the Goth!” 
shouted a thousand voices. ‘Lead us on! 1 
The santon is risen, from the dead, ond will 
ride hy thy right hand!” 

“ Alas!” resumed, the king, “ye > 
march against the Christian king! Remem- 
ber that our hostages are in his power ; re- 
member that he will desire no better excuse 
to level Grenada with the dust, and put you 
and your children to the sword. We. have. 
made such treaty as never. yet was made be- 
tween foe and foe. Your lives, laws, wealth, 
all are saved, Nothing is lost save the crown 
of Boabdil, I am the only sufferer.” So be it. 
My evil star brought on you these evil desti- 
ties, without me you may revive and be once 
more a nation. Yield to fate to-day, and you 
may grasp her proudest awards to-morrow. 
| To succumb is not to be subdued. But go 
forth against the Christians, and if ye win one 
battle, it is but to incur a more terrible war; 
if you. lose, it is not honourable capitulation, 
but certain extermination to which you rush! 
Be persuaded, and listen once again to your 
king.” 

The crowd were moved, were softened, 
were half convinced. They turned in silence 
towards their santon; and Almamen did not 
shrink the appeal. Little as he cared for the 
Moors, his hatred for the Christians spurred 
him on to any measure that might redden the 
earth with their abhorred blood. He stood 
forth confronting the king. ; 

« King of Grenada!” he cried aloud, “ be- 
hold thy friend—thy prophet! Lo! I assure 
you victory !” ; 

“Hold!” interrupted Boabdil, “thou hast 
deceived and betrayed metoolong! Moors! 
know ye this pretended santon? He is of no 
Moslem creed. He is a hound of Israel, who 
would sell you to the best bidder, Slay 
him!” 

“Ha!” cried Almamen, “and an is my 

{accuser 
“Thy servant—behold him!’ At these 
-words the royal guards lifted their torches, 
and the glare fell, redly on the deathlike fea- 
tures of Ximen. _ 

“Light of the world! there be other Jews 
that know him,” said the traitor. 

“ Will ye suffer a Jew to lead ye, oh race of 
the prophet?” cried the king. 

The crowd stood confused and bewildered ; 
Almamen felt his hour was come; he remain- 
_| ed silent, his arms folded, his brow erect. 

“ Be there any of the tribe of Moisa among 
| the crowd?” cried Boabdil, pursuing his ad- 
vantage ; ; “if so, let them approach and testify 
what they know.” Forth came, not from the 
crowd, but from among Boabdil's train, a well, 
known Israelite. 

“ We disown this man of blood and fraud,” 
said Elias, bowing to the earth ; “ but he was 
of our creed.” 

“ Speak, false santon! artthou dumb? ” cried 

the kin, 

“A pe light on thee, dull fool!” cried Al- 
mamen, fiercely. “What matters who the 
instrument that would have restored to thee 
thy throne? ‘ Yes! I, who have ruled thy 
councils, who have led thine armies, I am of 
}the race of Joshua and of Samuel; and the 
Lord of Hosts is the God of Almamen! 

A shudder ran through that mighty multi- 
tude; but the looks, the mein, and the voice 
of the man awed them ; and not a weapon 
was raised against him. He might, even then, 
have passed scathless through the crowd; he 
| might have borne ‘to other ‘climes his burning 
passions and bis torturing woes; but his.care 
‘for life was past; he desired but to. curse his 
dupes and to die. He paused, looked round, 
and burst into @ laugh of such bitter and 
hayghty scorh, as the tempted of earth may 
hear, ifi the halls below, from the lips of Eblis. 

W¥ies, "he exclaimed, “suchZam! Ihave been 
your idol and your lord; Imay be your victim, | 
‘but in death J am your Wanquisher. Chris. 
tian and Moslem alike my foe, 1 would have 
tratapled upon both. But the Christian, wiser 
than you, gave'me ‘smboth words, and I would 
have sold ye’to ‘his power ; ‘wickeder than you, 
he deceived: ne, andt «would have crushed him, 
€| that I might have continued to deceive and 
rule: the puppets call your chiefs, But 


r 


cide their course, the king was in the mee of 


they for whom J toiled, and laboured, ‘and 
sinned; for whom: I ‘surrendered. peace’ ang 


daughter’s: blodd, they have: betrayed the'to 
yours hands, and the Curse of old rests with 
them evermore, Amen! ‘The disguise is. rent; 
JewAt cow 

More might but the spell wais 
broken... With a ferocious yell those Jiving 
waves of the multitude rushed over the'stern 
fanatic; six cimeters passed through him, and 
he fell not; at the seventh he: was a’ corpse, 
Tradden/in the clay, then whirled aloft; limb 
torn from limb ; ere a man could‘have drawn 
breath nine times) ‘scarce a vestige of the 
human form was left to: the and 
| bloody clay.) 

One victim: sufficed to: slake the wrath of 
the crowd. They gathered like wild beasts, 
whose hunger is appeased, around their mon 
arch, who in vdin had endeavoured to stay 
their summary revenge, and who now, pale 
and breathless, shrunk from the passions he 
had excited, He faltered for a few words of 
remonstrance and exortation, turned the head 
of his steed, and took his way to his palace. , 

The crowd dispersed, but. not yet to their 
homes. The crime of Almamen worked 


Jews’ quarter, which they set on fire; others 
to the lonely mansion of Almamen. 

Ximen, on leaving the king, had been - 
fore the mob. Not anticipating such an effect 
of the popular rage, he had hastened to the 
house, which he now deemed at length his: 
own. He had just reached the treasury of his 
dead lord ; he had just feasted his eyes on the 
massive ingots and glittering gems: in the 
lust of his heart he had just cried aloud, “ And 
these are mine!” when he. heard the roar of 
the mob below the. wall; when he saw the 
glare of their torches against -the casement. 
It was in vain that he shrieked aloud, “I am 
the man that exposed the Jew!” the wild 
winds scattered his words over a dafened 
audience. Driven from his chamber by the 
smoke and flame, afraid to venture forth 
among the crowd, the miser loaded himself 
with the most precious of the store; he des- 
cended the steps, he bent his way to the se- 
cret vault, when suddenly the floor, pierced 
by the flames, crashed under him, and the fire 
rushed up in a fiercer and more rapid volume 
as his death-shriek broke through that lurid 
shroud. 

Such were the principal events of the last 
night of the Moorish dynasty in Grenada, 


CHAPTER VIL ’ 
THE END 
Day dawned upon Grenada: the populace. 
had sought their homes, and a profound quiet 
wrapped the streets, save where, from the 
fires committed in the late tumult, was yet. 


| heard the erash of hoofs, or the crackle of the 


light and fragrant timber employed in those 
pavilions of the summer. ‘he manner in 
which the mansions of Grenada were built, 
each separated from the other by extensive 
gardens, fortunately prevented the flames 
from extending. But the inhabitants cared 
so little for. the hazard, that not asingleguard 
remained to watch the result Now andthen 
some miserable forms in the Jewish gown . 
might be seen cowering by the ruins of their 
house, like the souls that, according to Plato, 


bodies. Day downed, and the beams of the 
winter sun, smiling away the clouds of the 
past night, played cheerily on the murmuring, 
waves of the Xenil and the Darro. 
Alone, upon a balcony commanding that 
stately landscape, stood the Jast of the Moorish 
kings. He had sought to bring to his aid 
all the lessons of the philosophy he had cuiti-. 
vated, 

“ What are we,” thought the musiag, prinee; 
“that we should fill the world with ourselves 


-|—we kings! Earth resounds with the crash of 


my falling threne;. on the ear of races unborn 
the echo will live prelonged. But what have 
I lost? nothing that. was necessary to, my. 
happiness, my repose; nothing save the 
source of all my wretchedness, the Marah of | 
my life! Shall I less enjoy héaven and earth, 
or thought or action, or man’s more material 
luxuries. of food or, sleep—the common and 
the cheap desines. ofali? At the worst, I sink 
but to a level with. ohiefs and princes: I am 
but, levelled with those whom the multitude - 
admire andenvy, Arousethee, then, oh heart 
within me! many and deep émotions of sor- 
row or of joy are yet left to the ‘mono 
tony of existence.” ... 

He paused, and at tiie istence his eye fell’! 
upon the lonely minarets of the distant and 
deserted palace of Muza Ben Abil Gazan. 

“ Thou wert right, then,”resumed the king; 
“thou, wert, right, brave »spirit, not to pity’ 
Boabdil; “but not béecausé death‘was in’ his 


ease, yea, and a daughter’s person and | 


against his whole race. 'Some.rushed to the, 


watch in charnels over their own mouldering — 
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BROWN'S LITERARY 


‘literary market than novels, Offer a publish- 
» and here ty in a life that towers | officers approached, and, kneeling Beside Fer: |; OPOLIS. a i 
and ) or st. te t fall afound its path.” | dinand, proffered ‘to him, upon a Biver buck- THE GREAT MET R i er a volume of poetry, and ,he sickens. at ‘the 
pov | 


nda Bie: turned ‘away, and his cheek suddenly | ler, the mays city. thal ‘ae theaet 
Bow pale; for he heard in the courts below PREF ACE) a. 
with tread of hoofs, the of Spain! The'empire of the Moslemiis. was ‘impossiblé, in the space of suredly, not, without. reason ;. for,,in various 
rte ime ‘aloud, and re-|no more. Thirie’are the tity and ‘the people| two Volumes, to do anything liké justice to 80 | cases, within the last three or four years, have 
rt hy van er 
ppophy 


red the chamber jast as his vizier and the | of Grenada ; yielding to thy prowess, they comprehensive a subject as “The Great'Me- | publishers smarted most severely by specula- _ 
te 


t his plan | ting in the. commodity of poetry; and. this, 
é te thy mercy.” tropolis,” the Author has followed ou g 

ok, but his king ; “ our pro- by the publication of & Second Series of the| too, while the quality of article 
mises shall ‘riot bé broken. But,’ since we| Work.” The very great success of the first | admitted on all hands to. be. very, super 

tern’ Bice failed ‘him. ' « ” said Boabdil, | know the’ gallantry of Moorish cavaliets, not |two volumes, coupled with ‘the circumstance short time since, a popular poet sold the copy- 
oie Ate ate ee the | to us, but 'to’ gentler hands shall the keys of of their being necessarily incomplete of them- right of a poem for 10@/. toa ae at the 
imp Grenada be'surrendered.” ‘| Selves, has ‘induced ‘the Author to ‘lose no| West End. It was,really a beautiful.compo- 
limb halace and the fortress, and ,no saying, Ferdinand gave the keys’ to longer time in the preparation sition, and was most liberally in 
| "iad races pir cotrtacernet on, des- | Isabel, who would have addressed some sooth: | than was rendered unavoidable from views of from ten to twenty pages, in “ Blac 
Bir He stayed not for ; ’ 


ture of the undertaking. fs wood‘s Magazine,” and. the other lead 
and § ded to the court, flung himself on his barb, | ing flatteries to Boabdil; but the emotion and 


ith a small and saddened ‘train passed | excitement were’too much for her compas- London, 3, 1837. 
h of the gate which we yet survey, by a|sionate heart, hetoine and queen 
ists, kened and crumbling tower, over-grown | was; and when she lifted her eyes upo CH HAPTER 1 L pages, which was very cleyer, and displayed 
i blac vines and'ivy; thence amid gardens, | calm and pale features of the fallen monarch, ie aoe great depth and variety of erudition, was 
tay to the convent of the vic-| the tears gushed from them irresistibly, and LITERATURE, 
ow 


about twenty months It_was 

ale th, he took his mournful and unnoticed | her voice died in murmurs. A faint flush London the emporium of fin the and what 
he or fai When: he came to the middle of the | overspread the features of Boabdil, and there Poctry— on diced 

way. ises above those gardens, the steel was a momentary pause of embarrassment, the subject of health—Biography and Tost 
nad pill that rmour gleamed upon him as the | which the Moor was the first to break. Voyages and Travels Public taste for lig 
to the palace march-| “Fair reading — Divinity — Extent to books the market, that I do not believe the names 

c “ ou s 
sympathy touches and sub-| of Campbell, .or- Rogers, or Wordsworth, 

foun 


sale of more than a few hun- 
the. he head of this vanguard rode, upon dues: this is thy last nor least glorious con-| 34 could 
alfrey, the Bishop of Avila, fol-| quest. But I detain ye: let not my aspect! works not alwaye dependent on tei merits — at present produce. 
bya train of barefooted monks. | cloud your triumph. Suffer me to say fare-|  oriousness of the literary la 
be- roached, and the | well.” Authors—The expedients to f th ks of the standard poets of a past 

hey halted as Boabdil app’ ibilit of the works 0 

et ine bishop saluted him with the air of one) “May we not hint at the blessed possibility | guirace atention age. Not long since, an enterprising publisher 
he who addresses an infidel and an inferior. | of conversion !” whispered the pious queen, Lowson, ‘he every one aware, is ine got up the 
his: vith the quick sense of dignity common to | through her tears, to her royal consort. 


emporium of trade, commerce, wealth, and editions I have ever witnessed, of the works 
¢ great, and yet more to the fallen, Boabdil| “Not now—not now, by Saint Iago!” re- he 
he ‘ bat renseibl not the pride of the ecclesias- | turned Ferdinand, quickly, and in the und Thither authors flock from all parts of the) | 45 order that every justice might be done 
ns “ “Go, Christian,” said he, mildly, “the| tone, willing himself to conclude ‘ Lay u country, even from its remotest points, to the work, in bringing its claims before the 
nd bates of the Alhambra are open, and Allah | conference. He then added, dures m ‘os publish their works. Not only is it thought public, he spent upwards of 500/, in advertis- 
of Bus bestowed the palace and the city upon | brother, and fair crip dirhmel tng ds abe there is a want of respectability in books ing it. He expected a sale of 5,000 copies, and. 
he king: may his virtues atone the faults | past.” | which issue from the provincial press, but it accordingly printed that number: he never. 
“ your ion # So saying, and waiting no an-| ‘Boabdil smiled bitterly, ‘saluted the royal istaken for granted—and in most cases justly sold 500. In ‘another case, a beautiful reprint 
m pf 3 ode on without looking to the right | pair with profound and silent reverence, and —that they have not the same chances of sue-' was made of the works of the most popular. 
ld e Spaniards also pursued their | rode slowly on, leaving the army below ashe cess as if emanating: from the’ metropolis. ok tho 
d pr le! The sun had fairly risen above the | ascended the path that led to his new princi- London has, undoubtedly, many advantages the poet’s name was in everybody's mouth, 
le th tains when Boabdil and his train beheld, | pality beyond the Alpuxarras. As the trees in this respect peculiar to itself. It is, for ex- but his works had for many years been 
h ia tha’ silinbobs on which they were, the | snatched the Moorish cavalcade from the view ample, the only place'which has a regular scarce. In these circumst ances the publisher 
It Prtole armament of Spain; and at the same of the king, Ferdinand ordered the army to communication with all other parts of the | tought a cheap and elegant edition of those 
“ eth louder than the tramp of horse or | recommence its march, and trumpet and ar of country. It has, too, as the metropolis, 2) works, with a carefully written memoir, and 
, which pr ; ire. It not only no iod, would be a hit. The event prove 
and lofty Boabdil spurred on at full speed till his pant- the depdt of literary his calculations. The work, 
e “ spon cane still silent, heard the groans | ing charger halted at the little village where works; the place whence, wherever they may |, one handsome volume, made its appearance; 
i a lJamations of his train; he turned to| his mother, his slaves, and his faithful prac be written, they must emanate. | In speaking, | ;, was cordially commended, and deservedly. 
meme oin = d then saw, from his | (sent on before) awaited him. Joining these, herefc the literature of the metropolis, so, by a majority of ‘the. periodicals; but te: 
heer or shinning full | he proceeded without delay upon his melan- as speaking, in a great | 1. 30 copies. 
pwn watchtower, ling surface, the silver | choly path, y of the literature of Great Britain] or late years little in the shape of history 
pon its pure mere neem sec was already| They ascended that eminence which is the pean i : has been attempted. Where the subject has 
ross of Se oe foe; while beside that | passinto the Alpuxarras. From its height, the M abolit Heat? years ago, the literary tide | )..,, interesting, and the execution respecta- 
as - the hol war waved the gay and/| vale, the rivers, the spires, the towers of Gre. tin favour of fiction. The extraordinary} i). such works have met with a fair sale. 
wre ae of st lago, the canonized Mars | nada broke gloriously upon the view of the wot of the Waverley Novels stimulated a The historical works which have appeared in - 
the chi ah of Spain. host of writters to apply themselves to works | pn, Lardner’s “Cyclopedia,” have all been 
| ht the ‘king’s volce died within | abruptly : "every tye was th’ the be: of a similar class. If those who, after Sir| but that is not a fair index of the 
adi. the rein to his barb, impatient |loved scene. The proud shame of baffled Wahtor Soil, welne thi demand for 
velseac ian onial, and not slacken | warriors, the tender memories of home, of ‘ re) did not acquire the Same fame, or derive | nocsible to distinguish between. those cases 
0 close the bowshot of the} childhood, of fatherland, swelled every heart n the. Mag: in which Such 
rotate h es Never had Christian | and gushed from every eye. Suddenly the the — they were sufficiently suc- | account, and those in which they have been 
uae ranks oft coronal lendid and imposing | distant boom of artillery broke from the cita- | cian ed encourage them to make new ‘ef-| purchased, merely because they formed a 
reach extended |del, and rolled along the sunlighted valley | cess induce others their'ex- edit series of volumes on lit 
agin. bi ‘ tin with sunlighted spears | the exiles; it smote, it overpowered the heart | ample. h om mania for works of fiction) statistical works on’ subjects of general. 
ured, and glowed, danced the silver | himself in the Eastern pride or ppeared 4h ‘the course | The. majority of those which have of late 
and laughing Xenil, careless what lord should | sophy. The tears of ayear. All of them, ot any note could boast | heen published by Mr, Knight, have. been of. 
ossess, for his little day, the banks that] he covered his face with his han asale of from 750 té 1,000: decidedly good | this class, and they have, for the most, part, 
bloomed by its everlasting course. Bye small| ‘Then ‘said his haughty mother, gazing at ones often reachéi & sale of from 1,500 to| been very successful. Mr. Babbage’s “ Econ-, 
mosque hatted the flower of the army. Sur-|him with hard and disdainful eyes, in that 2,000 copies, A striking change has since. omy of Manufactures,” Dr. Lardner’s “ Steam 
ro nd d by the archpriests of that mighty | unjust and memorable reprogcn beirien sapretd come over the spirit of this class of literature. Engine,” Maculloch’s “Commercial Diction- , 
th rs princes of a court | has preserved, “Ay, weep like a woman over The authbrs; of Hatton dozen ary,” Baine’s “History of the Cotton Manu- 
perarchy, the pee lands of Charlemagne, | what thou'couldst not defend like a man! mmanded a sale of from 1,500 facture,” &e. have severally had an extensive _ - ' 
self, with Isabel ed his right hand, and the | nant majesty, when he ‘felt his wg" mia By of 500. could mention many instances in| philosophy is in bad repute at the present 
highborn dames of Spain, relieving, with their confirmation of this, but it would be equally | nioment, 
tern- | his aide," ublishers.. I ma ockesand Boyles were to arise 
a prgraeinr ciel Sheng’ vels, two of them by | either themselves or their works into notice, 
ed mail. Boabdil | More noble than ‘in that sorrow. Thou wert the’ high Within’ thé’ last few yeats ‘several very able. 
h to.con- days of works of fiction, were publish- | and profound works on the sibject of mental 
alted, compo 8 as “| of mine eyes, a woman for y people: ye most sue- 
“eal his soul, and, a little in advance of his God is great? said Boabdil, “and God| ed by different pe 
scanty train, but never, in mien and majesty, comforts me still! Thy lips, which ‘never| neither of the 
more a king, the son of Abdallah met his flattered me in my power, have no reproach that of ath | 
haughty conqueror, for mein my affliction !” conclusion forced on them by | when drawn up in a popular form, are now 
At the sight of his princely countenance and ‘He: said, and smiled upon Amine ; it was| conclusion—a that the ays of this class | very generally read. Dr. James Clark's ad. 
tolden hair, his comely and commanding | jo hour of triumph, painful experience— for ever. Authors may |mirable “Treatise on Consumption,” has at. 
beauty, made more touching by youth, athrill| band wound slowly on through'the| of works Long ret attention theyand thé pale of the 
frcompassionate th comparatively few cases, | proféssion, than any similar work ever pub-_ 
assembly of the brave and fair. Ferdinand king wept’and-'the ‘woman soothed still ays opyright were offered them This fact must haye beén observed 
thd Isabel slowly advanced:to meet their late called “£1 ultimo ‘suspiro del More” —Tae even thou “i ph yt write novels, they | by every one in the habit of reading the mag- 
rival their nan, «pac at their own risk, This,|azines and newspapers; for almost every , 
Would dismiounted; the. Spanieh king Extraordinary Character. —AtRokington, s been the case, though the public newspaper and literary periodical of any note 
Placed his hand ypon his shoulder... “ Brother Worcestérshire, lately died at an are of the: fact, in many instances |has most earnestly necommended it:to the at- 
sale, {forget thy Mary’ equalled late ‘years, as I shall have occasion after- | tion of the public. 
Nayour friendship hereafter console thee bes ehbw a’ Biography and autobiograpy are in 
°r reverses against which thou hast contend- Lasead her demise 542 gown pieees, upwards of] hat, with the exception ofthe works of fifteen | derable request, where the subjects are well 
‘dasa hero and.a Jaing;, resisting san, but 100 made gowns, and a large assortment .of| that, w al and the books are well written, Barry 
” h-| or twenty authors, no individual ever now | known, Ps “ 
£50. “She f purchasing a novel for own| Cornwall's Life of Kean,” and Campbell's 
Boabdil did not! affect to return this bitter mere, and worth between £40 an dreams of p 3 f the | « Life of Mrs. Siddons,” have’ each been toler- 
Q usually had,fourteen eats in her house, toge- réading. The only copies bought are for >a aa 
it Unintentional : meckery of compliment. ther with:a,great.number of rabbits., The old, circulaté ng libraries. |ably successful. “The Life of Salt, 
He bowed hig:head and remained a moment’ lady's husband, who died ten years since, left p ie at a still greater discount in the |ish Consul at Cairo, and “The Life of Sir 
then motioning to his train, oer of'his | her £1,000. oetry 
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LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


Thomas? Picton,” “tiawe been still more so, 
The “Life of Lord Exiaouth,” by Mr. Osler, 
publishéd' two years ‘ago, hae sold to the ex- 
tent of 1,500 copies. Galt’s “ Autobiography,” 
though the price was 288. the two volumes, 
and Sit Egerton Brydges’ “ Autobiography,” 
published at the same price, severally reached 
sale ‘of about 700 copies. 

"Books of voyages and travels, especially 
the latté?, when the part of the world visited 
excites ‘interest, and where the writer has 
displayed judgment and tact in the use of the 
materials provided for him, are read with 
avidity. Quin’s * Voyage down the Danube” 
has sold to the extent of 1,200 of 1,400 copies. 
Holman’s “Voyage Round the World,” though 
in four large volumes, has ; mét with sale of 
600 or 700 copies. The Voyages of Captain 
Ross and of Captain Back to the Arctic Seas, 
have met with an extensive sale, The num- 
ber of copies sold of the first exceeds 2,000 ; 
that of the ‘second about 1,000, though both’ 
were expensive works. Mr. Bentley’s edition 
of “Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy 
taiit? thas met with a large sale; so have 
amiost of the late works on the same subject. 
Stuart’s “ Three Yeats’ Residence in Amer- 
ica,” has beén very successful. It has reached 
% third éditioh, making a sale of upwards of 
1,500 ‘copies. Maocfatlane’s “ Travels in the 
Hast,” has sold nearly to the same extent. 
Drs. Reed ‘and Mathison’s “ Travels in Ame- 
rica,” published in 1835, sold to theex.ent of 
1,000 in seven or eight months, though an ex- 
spensive work ii two volumes; and Drs. Cox 
aid Hoby’s “ Visit to the American Baptist 
‘Ghurchés,” published ‘in March or April last 
year, wrerdt through the the first edition in 
‘about threé’ months. The sale of Mr. Bar- 
ow’s “ Tour round Ireland,” ‘performed in 
‘the autumn of last year, hag met with great 
‘guccess, upwards of: 800 copies having been 
sold of it in less than ‘six months: after the 
time’of publication. 

Works of light wad sketchy kind are 

‘among those most generally read in the pre- 
‘gent day. It is the admirable wit and humour 
of Captain Marryatt’s sketches of character, 
more than ‘anything else, that render his 
works 30 popular. It was the same qualities 

_ ‘that brought ‘Theodore Hook's late novel of 
‘“ Gilbert Gurney” toa second édition in about 
six months, though few other novels have 
réached a second edition for the last twelve 
months. To the same cause, also, is “ Boz”: 
‘to attribute the sale of 1,500 copies of his two. 
volumes of Skethches of Every-day Scenes, 
wind Every-day People.”* 

- Divinity in most cases is an unsaleable com- 

ity in the bibliopo}ic' market. Sermons, 
are especially so. Perhaps not one theological 
work out of twenty or thirty, pays its expen-' 
ses. The works of distinguished divines, how-, 
‘ever, still command a remunerating sale. So 
‘great is the popularity of the works of the late, 
Rev. Robert Hall, that one of the houses for 
‘the publication of religious books, gave 4,000/. 
for the copyright, in ‘six voluines—including 
the memoir of the author's life, by Dr. Olinthus 
‘Gregory. ‘The copyright of the works of the 
Aate Rev.'C. Simeon, of Cambridge, in twenty 
volumes, was also receritly parchased by 
‘Holdsworth and Ball, if I mistake not, for. 
%,0001. The Rev. Alexander Fletcher's: 
Family Devotion ,*thougirthe price is twenty-: 
siiillings, has had an‘extensive sale. 
swards of 2,000 copies were disposed of it in a. 
wery short ‘Yinte. Nor ts its great saccess to 
‘pe wondered at;; for if anything could be more 
‘happy than the plan of the work, it is the way 
‘in ‘which it is executed. 


The current of public’taste seems at pre- 


‘sent ‘to ‘ran principally in the direction of 


works which have a personal ‘elation; no 
‘matter whether to bodies of men, ‘of to per- 
‘sons in'their individual capacities} The cari- 
«eatures and personalities with which Mrs. 
‘Trollope’s “‘ America and the Americans” 
‘abound, were the great secret of its success. 
The same may be said of her late work on 
«Paris and ‘the Parisians.” Anything in the 
‘shape‘of scandal or abuse, ‘is sure to be read 
‘with avidity ; so also afe‘those works whidh,. 
‘though there be. nothing ill-natured or vita-. 
perdtive in them, make us acquainted with, 
‘the'habits and peculiarities of persons who fil! 


-a large space in the ‘public eye, provided the. 
-works be cleverly written. It was Mr. Willis's 
disclosures of this kind, that proved the pass- 
‘port to his “ Pencillings by the Way”to a sale 


‘of 1,500 copies in the space ef'twelve months, 


‘The number of books pablished last year‘in 
London, ‘in the various departments of science 


and literature, were, as nearly as can rbe as- 
certained fifteen hundred’ 

Tt is calculated that out of orey {fifteen 
books published, taking them on the average, 
not more than one pays its own expenses. 
“ The Edinburgh Review” proved to demon- 
stration, some. years ago, that only one out of 
every fifty pamphlets which make their ap- 
pearance, pay the expenses of paper, print, 
stitching, and advertising. On this subject I 
shall have something more to. say, when | 
come to the chapter on “ Authors and Pub- 
lishers,” 

Only,one book, onan average, out of about 
200, reaches a second edition. Out. of 500 
books, not more than one gets toa third edi- 
tion; and out of i only one has the good 
fortune to reach a fourth edition. ~ 

There are various causes which have of 
late operated against the sale of books, alto- 
gether irrespective of their merits. Their 
very number is one of these. It is impossible 
the demand cotfld ever equal the supply, un- 
léss we. were a nation of philosophers, and 
had nothing else to do than to read. Horace 
said, in his day, that verse was the trade of 
every living wight. What would he say were 
he to revisit.the world in 1837, and see the 


host of auth th in verse and prose, which 
at present the temple of Parnassus? 
You now with an author in every fif- 


teenth or twentieth person you chance to en- 
counter in the daily intercourse of life. Cob- 
bett used to say, that ifa string were thrown 
acruss the Strand to catch the accidental pas- 
sers by, it would be found that, taking one 
wifh another, they were much abler and more 
intelligent men than the members of the House 
of Commons. Throw a string across any 
thorough-fare you choose in the metropolis, 
excepting -of course such localities as St. 
Giles’s and the Seven Dials, and you may de- 
pend on it that out of every thirty or forty 
persons you catch, two if not more are au-. 
thors. The mere circumstance of having 
written a book, good, bad, or indifferent, was 
at one time a mark of distinction of itself. 
Now almost ‘every man, who can master the 
most common rules of Lindley Murray, has 
in some shape or other, at one time or other 
of his life, seen himself in print. I recollect 
hearing of a well-intormed young man, much 
accustomed to literary society, who took the 
singular whim into his head that he would 
never read a line of the Waverley Novels, 
He adhered to his resolution, and used to be 
pointed out in every literary company as the 
gentleman who had not read the Scotth novels. 
The man accustomed to mix with good so- 
ciety, who has not in some way or other been 
in print, would now be deemed equally sin- 
gular. 

The amazing increase which has taken place 
of late years in what is called cheap periodical 
literature, has interfered with the sale of works 
published in the usual form, and at the usual 
price. In these cheap publications the public 
fret the cream of what appears in, the usual 
class of works, within a few days or weeks 
after their appearance, and consequently will 
not think of purchasing the original works 
themselves. Until some better protection be 
afforded to authors and publishers against 
| these wholesale pillagers, the, sale of works 
in general never can become whet it formerly 
was. 

The late republications, ina ps andelegant 
form, of the works of popular authors, have 
very materially contributed te diminish the 
demand for new productions, published at the 
usual price. Nearly 40,000 copies of the re- 
publication of the works of Sir Walter Scott 
have been sold. Mr. Murray, it #s understood, 
has disposed of 30,000 copies of Moore's “ Life 
and Works of Byron.” The same enterpris- 
ing publisher has got rid of nearly 8,000 of his 
edition of the “ Works of Crabbe ;” and I be- 
lieve the sale of his Boswell’s “Life of John- 
son,” and his “ Johnsoniana,” in 10 volumes, 
has exceeded 5000. That number of Allen 
Cumingham's “Life and Works of Burns,” 
was sold by ,the publishers within twelve 
months of the completion of the edition. Mr. 
Valpy’s edition of “ Shakspeare,” commanded 
a sale of 4j000; and his edition of “ Hume and 
Smollett’s England,” was not much less suc- 
cessful. Messrs. Saunders and Otley’s “ Life 
and Works of Cowper’ has had a sale of some 
thousands. Messrs. Baldwinnd Cradock’s 
edition of the work of ‘the same poet has aleo 
had a tolerable sale, though have not heard 
any statement of the extent. Of Mr. Mac- 
roné's edition of the “ Life and Works of Mil- 
ton,”*the sale has been between 1,500 and 


Since ‘this was written, the has reached :a 
win greater sale. 
« was an instance of this. was'the 
‘freedom’ with which it dedlt with well-known person- 
gages, though under fetitious nomes, that procured it 


asale of upwards of 2,000 copies Prince Pavkler’s| 


*Touriin England,” a owed ‘tts 


2,008. All of those works have been sold at 
five shillings per volume ; and in addition to. 
the cheapness of the price, there have been, 
in every case, 'the further #ttractions. of the 
hest quality of :paper, the most tasteful and 
accurate typography, beautifully executed en- 
gravings, and elegant binding. The circula- 


| country within the last.ten years, must of ne- 
cessity have lessened, to a very great extent, 
the sale of those more expensive, works which 
have been published during that period. The 
public taste, however, is beginning to be di- 
verted from this class of publications, and is 
likely soon to be turned again into its former 
poe ey Within the last two or three years 
the demand for such works has. so, much de- 
clined, that no publisher is likely, for some 
time to come, to engage with any republica- 
tion of the same kind, The expense of getting 
them up is so great, and the price of each 
volume is so cheap, that a sale of Jess. then 
3,500 copies will not render the appaniation a 
safe one for the publisher. 

A very great change has also of late come 
over the spirit of the reading public, with. re-. 
gard to highly-embellished works. Eight or 
ten years ago there was an immense demand 
for Annuals; that demand has now so much 
abated, that several of those which were then 
so popular have ceased to exist; and two or. 
three others are understood to be. published 
at aloss. Formerly, a sale of 10,000 copies 
was not deemed extraordinary; now, with 
the single exception. of “Friendship’s Offer- 
ing,” which sells between 6,000 and 7,000, I 
doubt if half that number be disposed of any 
of them. Nothing short of a sale of 4,500 co- 
pies will pay the expenses of getting up an 
Annual, provided the engravings are execut- 
ed in a respectable manner. Some years 
ago, when the spirit of rivalry among the 
proprietors of these works was at its height, 
I knew of one or two instances in which as 
much as 140/. was given for one engraving. 
Sums of 60/. 701. and 80/. were then quite 
common. 

Within the last year or two a great altera- 
tion has been made in the form of illustrated 
works. From the small Annual size, the pro- 
prietors have leaped to the folio and quarto 
form. These last sizes are undoubtedly best 
adapted for the boudoir or the drawing-room 
table, and they display the graphic embellish- 
ments to the greatest advantage; but their 
want of portability is a very great objection 
to them; they are not nearly so well suited 
for presents as the smaller size. 

The number of individuals who live in 
London entirely by their literary labour, has 
been variously estimated. It. is impossible to 
say with confidence what the exact number 
i. Among the various conjectures which 
have been made on the. subject, that which 
computes the number to be about 4,000 ap- 
pears to me to be the nearest approximation 
to the truth. Ofthis number, perhaps about 
700 are, in. one way or other, connected. with 
periodicals. Many of them, I need hardly 
say, have no better than chameleon’s fare 
three days out of the seven. The joke of 
being poor was formerly used only in refe- 
rence to poets ; they have always been so re- 
markable for their poverty that the words 
poet and poverty have almost become syno- 
nymous. Now the evil of poverty is unhap.- 
pily felt by the writers of prose as well as 
poetry, to an extent unparalleled in by-gone 
times. Grub Street was formerly supposed, 
by a sort of poetical fiction, to be the only lo- 
cality of poor authors: now a dozen Grub 
Streets would not contain the number, even 
supposing they were to adopt the principle so 
strictly acted on among the Irish inhabitants 
of St. Giles’s, namely, of a dozen of them ve- 
getating in the same apartment. Now-a-days 
there is hardly an attic in the humbler locali- 
ties of the metropolis, but at present has, or 
has lately had, its poor author as an, inmate. 
I have spoken of 4,000 as being the supposed 
number of persons who live by their literary 
labour; were I to include those who have 
tried to live by their literary exertions, but 
have been obliged to abandon “ the: profes- 
sion,” because they found they could not earn 
by it what was sufficient to keep soul and 
body together, I should have to double the 
number. There are scenes of destitution and 
misery ever and anon exhibited among li- 
terary men—aye, and kiterary women too,— 
which would make the heart sick. And it 
ought not to be forgotten that want. comes 
armed to them with aggravated horrors. 
They are of necessity persons of more sensi- 
tive minds than ‘the majority of other eufferers 
from the ills of poverty; and what.adds to 
the pungency of their distress is the circum-. 
stance of their slighted intellectual efforts be- 
ing almost invariably mixed up with their 
physical destitution. 1 ntyself could detail 
cases of wretchedness among literary men 
which have ceme under my own observation, 
at the bare mention of which every rightly- 
constituted min& would ‘stand appalled. 

Of ‘the literary professions, above:all others, 
it may be said that the race is net to the swift 
nor the battle tothe strong. ‘The:most talert- 
ed authors are not always the most popular, 
nor their works the most productive in a pe- 


tion of so many wolumes throughout ‘the 1° 
* 


cuniary point af view. I.am.not sure, indeed, | 


paradoxical as the valine may appear, 
whether, in the majority, of cases, work, 
which have attained a great popularity ang 
metan extensive sale, havenot been surpasseq 
in merit by, many. others which have. fallen 
still-born from the press. There are. various 
accidental circumstances which from time. to 
time conspire to force a work of little merit 
into.notice, and procure for it a, large Sale, 
while works of superior talent are consigned 
to eternal oblivion the very moment they haye 
been ushered into being. The writer of the 
successful work, though possessing little or 
no merit, may, for instance, have very influen. 
tial friends in the literary world, who may be 
the means of pushing it into notice: while 
the author of the work of great talent may 
have no friend,to lend him a helping hand in 
the hour of need. In other instances, again, 
the subject of the former work may be one, 
which suits the false or powerful prejudices of 
the public at the moment; while that of the 
latter may be at direct variance with both.— 
But it is useless to speculate on the subject: 

the fact is uncontroverted and it is incontro. 
vertible. Let me state, two cases in illustra. 
tion. Milton’s “Paradise Lost” was deemed 
by the publishers of the day a work of so little 
worth, that he was only able to obtain 154 
for the copyright, and that small sum was 
made payable in three instalments of 5/, each, 
It was not until many years after it was pub. 
lished, that its merits were discovered or, ap. 
preciated, Had Milton trusted to it, he might 
have perished of want; while there. were 
doubtless some scores of persons calling 
themselves literary men, of whom the next 
generation never heard a syllable, living at 


| the time in ease and comfort by the produce 


of their literary labours, In thecase of Hume 


again, when he published the first volume of 


his “ History of England,” it proved so com. 
plete a failure that he says he would, but for 
the war at that time preventing it, have 
changed his name and left the country for 
ever in disgust. Evenat the end of twelve 
months, only forty-five copies of his work bad 
sold. If any one looks into the Monthly and 
Critical Reviews, and other periodicals of the 
time, he will find that while Hume, instead of 
gaining anything, must have been a serious 
loser by hisliterary labours, there were others, 
not possessed of a thousandth part of his 
talents, deriving a handsome income fromthe 
exercise of their pens. It is true, indeed, that 
neither Milton nor Hume is to be included in 
the catalogue of those men of talent I have 
spoken of as having had their works consign- 
ed to everlasting oblivion the moment they 
were born; but their resurrection from the 
land of forgetfulness was merely the effect of 
chance ; and it is beyond all question that the 
works of many others of great talent have 
never been awakened, and never will, from 
the sleep of death into which they fell on the 
day of their publication. 

The literary profession is, of all others, the 

most precarious. To-day you may be toler- 
ably successful and in passably easy cir 
cumstances, ‘To-morrow, you !may be 
fortunate and have to encounter all the 
horrors of want. This year you may make 
a hit: you may write a work which will sell: 
next year, your effort is a decided failure: 
the day your work is born, is the day of its 
death. 
It is all very well for young men to apply 
themselves to literary pursuits as an amuse 
ment; but ke who ailvises any young friend 
to make it a profession by which he is to sup 
port himself, incurs a responsibility of no ot 
dinary magnitude, The probabilities are in 
the proportion of a thousand to one that he’s 
advising him to adopt a course which wil 
render him miserable through life. It was the 
invariable practice of Sir Walter Scott to cav- 
tion all young persons who submitted their 
maiden efforts to him, against trusting for 
their future support to their literary labours 
I some time since saw a private letter from] 
him to a young man of good talents and great} 
literary enthusiasm, in which he most earn] 
estly warned him against trusting for his 
bread to his literary labours, adding, that | 
he did so, he might consider it as all but cer 
tain that he was leaning on a broken reed. 

Of all spectacles in the world, I know f 
none 80 affecting as that of a man of intellect 
struggling with all the ills of poverty, and ye 
applying himself incessantly to literary labour, 
with the feeble hope that he may in future be 
more successfal than he has been in the time 
that are past. It is a fine illustration of th 
scriptural expression of hoping against hopt.| 
His physical frame is exhausted from shett) 
want of the necessaries of life: be shuts him} 
self up in his cold and cheerless' garret: 0 
eyes are rarely refreshed by the beauties 0l 
natnre: .his brains are racked ; his spirite até 
jaded; and yet there ie just sufficient of the 
principle of hope left in His otherwise drea 


bosom, ‘to prevent resigning himself to 
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“BROWN’S LITERARY. OMNIBUS: 


golute despair, Il-fated mortal! There. lie 
sits and, cogitates, and commits his thoughts. 
to paper, unknown to and uncared for,by the: 
world, .The eye of no human being smiles 
on him: the sympathetic and encouraging ac- 
cents of no fellow-creature greet his ear. He 
may be in'the busiest and most bustling part 
of the metropdlis, and yet be as ‘much in the 
depths Of solitude ‘as if'in the midst of the vast 
wilderness of which the author of “ The Sea- 
sons” so beautifully sings. sl 

[have often been amused. at the. varions! 
expedients to which men sometimes resort to 
pring themselves into notice, when they-can- 
not accomplish their object by the ordinary 
means. ‘The Duke of Newcastle attracts that 
attention ‘in the House of Lords and the coun- 
try, by his violence, which he could never 
secute by his eloquence, Colonel Sibthorp's 
mustachios do the same good service for him 
in the House of Commons, though his speeches 
would fail in doing it were he to play the ora- 
tor till doomsday. Some men attract atten- 
tion by the singularity of their dress ; others 
by the eccentricity of their conduct. The man 
of old set fire to the temple though he knew 
that his own death would be the consequence, 
rather than that hig name should remain un- 
known. And just now, there appear to be 
thousands of the lower classes in France who 
aim at notoriety by their attempts to take 
away the life of the Citizen King. I have 
heard of an Irishman, who finding that no 
one bestowed a look upon him while he stood 
in the usual position, drilled himself into the 
habit of inverting himself in some of the lead- 
ing thoroughfares; in other words, of stand. 
ing for several minutes on the crown of his 
head. But one of the most ingenious and yet 
convenient expedients of which I have lately 
heard for bringing oneself into notice, was 
that before alluded to, of a young man, other- 
wise well informed, who represented himselt 
as “ the: man who had never read the Waver- 
ley Novels.” He observed that every one 
making any pretensions to intelligence, made 
a point of displaying in company his acquaint- 
ance with the Waverley Novels, and that in 
consequence of the universality of this, no one 
brought himself into notice by exhibiting his 
intimacy with these celebrated ‘productions. 
He therefore concluded that by affecting a 
total ignorance of them he was sure to excite 
attention. ‘The event showed his opinion 
was correct. He soon found that he could 
not have adopted an expedient more effectual 
for his purpose. All eyes were upon him when- 
ever he- mixed in respectableéysociety. Not to’ 
have read the Waverley Novels seemed a 
thing so extraordinary in a literary man, that 
people were all anxiety to see so singular a 
person. His company was courted, just as if 
he had had something about him which dis- 


tinguished him from the rest of his species. I} 


doubt whether the learned Pig ever excited 
greater curiosity. He was invited to routs 
and parties, not from any abstract friendship 
for him, but merely as a sort of raree show to 
the other guests. 

I could mention many other ingenious ex- 
pedients which I have known to be resorted 
to with the view of attracting attention, in 
almost every walk of life. In no profession 
are such expedients more common than in 
authorship. Experience has mournfully taught 
authors without number, that no distinction 
is now-a-days to be acquired by a work writ- 
ten in the ordinary style. To attract atten- 
tion, it is found that the work must be one 
of the usual course. I could give innumerable 
instances of the schemes devised by literary 
men with the view of attracting attention to 
themseives and their works. Some of these 
are ingenivus; others are absolutely ludi- 
crous. A recent author seeks to bring his 
book of travels into notice by the following 
ludicrous dedication :—* To all Petty Walkers 
in go-carts, as well as mighty pedestrians on 
their own Hind-Legs, who are able to declare 
themselves such, by having accomplished 
either a cock-stride in the one case, or a 
seven-league pace of Peter Schlemil in the 
other ;—and with hearty Wishes for the Pros- 
perity of St. Crispin, and plenty of tough Shoe- 
leather, this Tour is respectfully dedicated by 
the Author.” 

With many authors an “out of the way” 


tract attention. Here follows an amusing 
sample of this species.of preface writing, It 
ushers into existence a work. in two large 
volumes, which has appeared within the last 
six months :— 

“What a deligtitful thing it is to feel free 
and unconfined !—to be able to write just what 
one pleases—to publish it too—and yet, at the 
same time to feel, that no creature existing 
ahywhere throughout the whole system of 
Planets, will ever read it or know anything 
about it! 

“T faith, this is delightful :—talk not to me 
of Holy League is a joke. Let 


Preface is thought to be the most likely. to at-| 984 


me curvet and frisk now as much as I.choo.e 
——no person ever reads a preface: ‘ Preface | 
and.botheration, is the word, ‘turn it over, 
and let’s dive into the book—let’s look’ at the 
story. 'I like this idea—yet it is not uncom- 
mon among readers. I feel ag private and 
safe here as Aéneas and Dido in the cave after 
the hunting party—indeed, much more s0,— 
for Ihave no Dido here--no Dulcinea—to share 
the retirement of my. preface ,with me,, Tol 
derol lal!. Now for a bit. of fun—what shall 
we do? Here we go—let’s have a song—Rum 
ti iddity iddity !—Stay, there’s no sentiment 
in that. Let’s have another, thisis your sorts! 
— There was an old man, ’—no—' There was 
an old woman,’—no—I forget justnow. Never 
mind, we can roor, if we can’t sing—'twill 
serve. I could go on jumping and prancing | 
like a frisky colt in a meadow, till I dropped 
down exhausted with the sweet fatigue of 
excessive frolicking. No. earthly being has: 
the slightest notion of my. undig).ified and, 
unmanlike pranks:—-a preface—ah! a most 
secret preface! Oh, it is sweet to relax and 
sometimes make oneself a little bit of a fool! 
No one will know it—what shall we do next? 
My heart is full—huzza! yoicks!—here we’ 
go again'!+hoc est vivere ! 
“Tam almost out of breath—let me pause— 
let me rest—let ine take the ebullitious kettle 
of my spirits off the fire. Just look—the bub- 
bles soon subside when I do ‘so. And here— 
with cessation comes gravity—and with 
gravity comes thought—and with thought 
comes reflection—and reflection carries a man 
back to the retrospection and overhauling of 
his own deeds. And what then!—Why, we 
perceive we have relaxed a trifle in our dignity 
and austerity—we have a little eased the 
tensity of our rank among ‘ creatures of clay,’ 
as Byron calls us. Can’t help it—let’s be 
merry whilst we are able—we can alwayscry 
—not always laugh: besides, there is nothing 
like being a little outré and eccentric, or ‘ori- 
ginal.’ Thousands of clever and wise men 
have lived and died in oblivion, because they 
followed the herd: —let’s try the opposite 
course. But Horace writes that Apollo some- 
times loosened his bowstring, and Homer. 
sometimes nodded—this is consoling. 

“ But now we are grave and reflecting; and 
although we feel positive that no flesh-and- 
blood biped in the varsel ‘orld will at all ven- 
ture to taste the nut whose shell looks in the 
slightest prefatorial—yet, it is possible—just 
possible—that some unprecedented and truly 
strange being may, by a species of million-to- 
one fraction of a chance, skim o’er the page, 
lightly as Camilla o’er a field of standing corn 
—id est, if the books happens to fall open at 
the place, as all young ladies’ prayer-books do 
at ‘ The Solemnization, $c..—but, believe us, 
not otherwise. 

“ What then !—why nothing partic’lar. 

“We have made our tour—and further- 
more, we have written our book. Know ye 
the first we fully intended to do—but as to the 
second part of the affair, that we had no de- 
termination of doing (save our own private 
notes)—yet it is done. How it came about in 
the previous instance, it is hard to say—harder 
than iron ;—no matter—-fifty thousand things 
happen in this world, for which there is no 
accounting :—but it is done. 

“ The walk was much to undertake in idea 
—but verily, it was far more to accomplish in 
deep. Well do I remember the time when I 
could run about.as actively as the best of two- 
legged animals ;—but those days are no more 
—and I am only astonished, that although in 
my youth deprived of nearly ‘ half my under- 
standing,’ 1 have been able to complete that 
.which my unfibbing volumes declare I have 
done. There is no vanity in feeling aston- 
ished at myself in this—-’faith, no--there is no 
cause, Did I now possess the two good and’ 
straight legs which I once wore, and which I 
see appended to my corpus with the mind’s 
eye of recollection, I should hint nothing at 
the feat :—but I do say, even of myself, that 
when I look hack on my wanderings over hill 
and mountain, enveloped in the clouds thou- 
sands of feet high—down under ground hun- 
dreds of feet deep—over rock and precipice— 
through heat and cold—sunshine and rain— 
that it was a great deal’for me to do;—and J 
moreover think, that I shall never do the like 
in, 

“ My book is published.—I wrote not for 
fame—neither for fortune:—I will not say I 
have either—no matter. I am selfish enough 
to avow that [have written for my own amuse- 
ment, and not with the studied intention of 
amusing others. If, however, by chance, these 
pages fall into the hands of those who feel 
amused by them—there is no harm done, If, 
whilst I write for my own amusement, my 
time be employed to my own improvement,— 
there is an advantage gained. If, whilst I 


-| write for my own improvement, and this my 


writing fall into the hands of those who may 


thereby be improved—there is a double ad- 


_| his book to appear, in.an 


a4 Stop—we are getting egotistic and prosy 
—this will never. do—we have changed our 
key since we began—-we: have struck a flat 
third—-and how dismal it sounds!, This minore 
is abominable :—let us to the maggiore after 
the double-bar, as Euterpe used to say. Come, 
brilliante—scherzosamente—presto—con fuo- 
This.is more Jike it—Will this do better? 


or else we must da cape, and repeat the first 
strain. . And. when, we, have. thoroughly 
blanched our blue devils, we may as well put 
an end to this most secret preface, velti subito, 
and peep into the, 

Come 

This will be admitted, on. ‘al hands, to be 
rich in the ludicrous. ... .. . 

Ihave said I woul! proceed no further in 
my examples of the singular expedients re, 
sorted to by authors, with the view. of attract- 
ing attention to their ‘works. I may just 
mention, however, that not long since,,an au- 
thor seriously proposed. to his publishers, that 
they should endeavour to preyail, on some of 
the newspapers to allow an,@ 


as he was.sure that would the atten- 
tion of every reader in as manner to 
the work. Whether the author in question 
adopted the hint from the American shop- 
keeper who, for the same reason, caused, his 
signboard to be put up above his door, with 
the wrong, side uppermost, is a vite I nate 
not the means deniding:: 


CHAPTER If. 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. _ 
Literary remuneration of popular authore—Mistaken no- 
tions of authors as to the expected sale of their works 
—Imprudence of authors in publishing on their own 
account—“ Gentlemen Publishers” — Illustrative anec- 
dotes—~ Various arrangements between authors dnd 
publishers—Eztent of the Editions of various kinds of 
works—Popularity of works—Ezxpenses connected 
with the publication of books—Disposing of works to 
the trade—Number of publishers and booksellers in 
London— Advantages and disadvantages of popularity 
to an author —The fate of authors often dependent on 
purely accidental and trifling circumstances—An in- 
stance given—General remarks. 


Autuors and publishers are so 
with each other in the appearance of literary 
works, that they may with the greatest. pro- 
{priety y be classed together in a chapter of such 


a nature as it is intended the present shall be. 
In the previous chapter I have spoken of 
the exceedingly precarious character of the 
literary profession. My observations, how- 
ever, will not have been understood as apply- 
ing in every case. They do apply in the vast 
majority of cases; but there are numerous 
exceptions. The case of Sir Walter Scott 
was an illustrious exception. His average 
income from his literary talents could not, for 
some years before his.death, have been much 
short of 12,0002: for he received 3,7501. for 
permission to print an edition of 10,000.copies 
of several of his novels; and he ordinarily 
wrote three novels every year, besides his 
various contributions to periodicals. Byron, 
too, turned his genius to excellent pecuniary 
account, From first to last, it is understood 
that he received upwards of 20,0002. from Mr. 
Murray for his ‘works. Moore also used to 
derive a large income from his intellectual 
exertions. For his life and works of Lord 
Byron, he is said to have received from Mr. 
Murray 2,000. Mr. Murray is understood to 
have given 2,000/. for the copyright of Wash- 
ington Irving's “ Life of Columbus.” For the 
first volume of Colonel Napier'’s “ History of 


gave the gallant author the sum of one thau- 
sand guineas. It is calculated that Southey 
derives an annual income of about 1,000/. 
from his literary labours. There is no doubt, 
I believe, that Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock 
gave him last year 1,000/. for his Life, &o. of 
Cowper: That literature has proved, and 
ever will prove a very lucrative profession to 
those who have most: distinguished them- 
selvés in its higher walks, will appear from a 
statement of the prices which many authors 
have reeeived for their works, 

Mr, Bdward Lytton Bulwer got, if my in- 
formation be correct, no leas a sum than 
1,600/. for his “ Rienzi,” from Messrs. Saun- 
ders and Otley, who have also paid him simi- 
lar amounts for several of his other works. 
The same publishers gave Captain Marryat 
1,0002,; or one thousand guineas, I am not 
sure which, for his “Japhet in Search of'a 
Father,” though the work had, in some mea- 
sure, lost the freshness of novelty, through its 
previous appearance in the “ Metropolitan 
Magazine.” Mr. Galt always got from 2000. 
to 300. for his novels ; and when any of them 
came to a second edition, he usually got some- 
thing more, 


let us sing and rum-tistum for a few minutes, 


the Peninsular War,”: the same publisher} 


= 


vantage gained: « But: this last supposition is 


could mention several ofhe? instances, in 


from publishers, when the works réached se- 
cond or third editions;' but tis thé ‘ireim- 
stance is by no means tricomman, tne 
necessary to’ refer particularly individiiil’ 
cases. It is but right, however, té ‘state, that’ 
this is, in some cases, more from considera~ 
tions of good policy than from the mere im- 
pulses ofa generous feeling. Publishers some: 
times make authors firesents of the ‘kind 
ferred to, as an ifiducement to write other 
works, of which they expect, of course,” ‘to 
have the publication,‘ Let me ‘mention one 
striking instance of genuine liberality on the 


| part of the publisher toa successful author. 


Allan Cunningham was engaged ‘to ‘furnish 
Mr. Murray with six volumes ‘of His “ Lives. 
of the British Painters,” &c. at 6000°6F 1007. 
each volume, for the « Family Library?” ‘He’ 
executed his task to the satisfaction of His@m-* 
ployer and the public. ‘Mr: Murray, on its’ 
great success, showed that he eould appreciate’ 
merit by boubling his terms; in othet words, 
by giving Allan ‘1;200/; instead’ of 6002; 
clusive of a handsomely bound ‘set’ of. the 
“Quarterly Keview,” ‘from the conimente-' 
ment of the work, It is to the credit of the 
trade, that while there are some: publishers. 
who would screw down a poor-author to a 
scale of remuneration for his works which 
would render his social condition little 

than that of a mechanic, there are others 
who are forward not only to appreciate, but: 
suitable to reward his efforts. Messrs. Saun-. 
ders and Otley* are favourably known among’ 
literary men for the liberality of their terms to: 
writers of celebrity. Messrs. Longman and: 


Co. have, on several occasions, given.a high 


rate of remuneration for literary labour. The 
jcase I have mentioned of Messrs. Baldwin, 
and Cradock giving Southey so large a sum, 
for his Life of Cowper, is one instance of their: 
liberality. I know various instances in which 
Messrs. Wittaker and Co. have given large. 
sums for works of merit; but from the way’ 
in which the information has been communi-. 
cated to me, I am not sure it would be pro-. 
per to make a public use of it.. Lam in the: 
same situation in respect to the prices given. 
by other publishers for particular works. 

I have mentioned the sum which Allan. 
Cunningham received for the volumes which: 
he furnished to Mr.-Murray’s “Family Li-. 
brary.” For hig “ Lite and Works of Burns,” 


rane and Macrane, he.got- 8001. Mr. Galt got. . 
from the same publishers, 2501. for his “ Auto- 
biography.” 
Montgomery Martin received, from, Mr. 
Cochrane, for his “History of the British. 


}Colonies,” in five volumes, was about 800i, 


Mr. Cochrane gave very liberal remuneration 
to literary men in several other instancea 


Mr. Macrone, for his “Pencillings by the 
Way.” What Messrs. Saunders. and: Otley. 
gave him for his “Inklings of Adventure,” I 
have not heard, The usual price of. works of 
fiction, in three volumes, written. by popular. 
authors, has of late been from 200i. to 3001: 
formerly it was higher; but, as mentioned in 
the preceding chapter, the falling off in the de-~ 
‘mand for works of that class has, been so. 
great as to render it hazardous for publishers 
to offer a higher.aum then the above, As it 


by novelists of distinguished reputation, ob-. 
tain a remunerating sale. In two or three. 


got as high as 600/., but the publishers. have 
been losers by the transaction. Illustrated 
works, got up in the style of the annuals, have, 
in some recent cases, “ fetched” a high price _ 
in the literary market. Captain Marryatt, in, 
1835, received for his “ Pirate,” in one volume, 
no less than 750/., from ‘Mr, Heath, who has 
brought out so many illustrated works. And 
Mr. Bulwer, if I remember rightly, got 8002, . 
for his “ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” algo in one | 
volume. 

It’ will be seen, from the above statements, — 
that there are few authors who reap an abun- _ 
dant pecuniary harvest, as well as a harvest 
of fame, from their. literary labours ; but they _ 
are Only a few, compared with those who get _ 
nothing, or next to nothing, for their toil and 
trouble. 
Authora of second’ or third-rate works of 


quately remunerated when they receive fr 
1002. to Q00/, for the copyright, What w 

they have thought of the price usually given 
half a-century ago for the same class of pub- 
licationet At that time it Was a rare circum, 
stance for publishers to give more than 5i oF 


* * This was written before the author was ena: 
that Messrs. Saunders and or. were to be the Pabs 
lishers of his work, is i 


which other authors have received @ouceurs 


in eight yolumes, published by Messrs. Coch- | 


The price which Mr. Robert. 


which have come under my own immediate — 
Lobservation ; but it is not necessary to allude | 
‘to them in detajl, Mr. Willis got 2501 from 


‘is, comparatively few, even of those written 


late instances, novelists of the first class have _ 


fiction, no doubt think they are very inade- 
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_ Creéch,-I believe,'was the first p 


10/. for, the manyscript, of novels, except in 
those.cases in, which the author had previously. 
acquired a, firsf-rate reputation. as a novelist.; 
The fact was,,that publishers, fifty years ago,. 
found that,.the. public taste, was in favour .of. 
more, solid mental. food, and that, the sale of: 
novels, was seldom, sufficienthy large:to meet. 
the, necessary, expenses of maere paperi and: 
pript..,.For, historical, philosophical, or any 
othet.class of works, howewer, conveyingim-) 
portant.;information, when. waritten by distin-- 
guished,authors, the publishers of that: period : 
were.in,the habit of paying large sums. 
Hawkesworth got the immense sum of 6,000. 
far his, voyages round the world, though only 
a compilation.,- I donotatthis moment recol- 
lect the number of volumesto,smhich the warle. 
extended, but)I thinkitdid not ‘exceed fifteen." 
Drv Rebertson :got 4,500. for. dais “History of 


Charles.the, Fifth,” in: four. wadumes; and the 


same, writer .got for: bis “History of 
Scotland,”.-im :two/volumes: Smellie;. the 
translator .of Buffon's, worke, got for 
nis owa work the“ Philosophy.of Na 

Historys”) ‘Hume only. received ‘200i. for his. 
first part..of the) History..of :England;” but 


that.proving eminently successful, he got, im |. 


onéishapé-or another, full 5,000V. fort, before 
it-was finished. ‘Creech, ‘then Prince 
of Publishers, ‘hai ‘the: honour of bringing 
most. of these works before: the public: 
rwho 
ever paid for contributions: to ‘periodicals. 
The mode»of making his first paffment was 
curious. He isent'two pipés wine to Mac- 


kenzie, the author ‘of of Feeling,”” 


as’aretarnifor various valuable contributions 
which: the: latter’had' made toa periodical; 
“The Lounger,”—if my memnarybe not at 
fault, which then’ belonged to'him. After 
that time, the sate'publisher commenced the 
practice of paying in money, which soon be- 
came! general in the case of all respectable 
periodicals. » »I am indebted for this interesting” 


anecdote to one of the eelebratedauthors of } 


“The Man of Feeling” himself. - 
Of all hopes there are none ‘80 illusory‘as’ 
those which ‘are based on one’s literary Ta- 


beurs; and’ yet ‘there are one in which 


authors apt to indulge. They are 
cheered’ ana supported amidst all the labour 
they aredoomed, or, rather; ‘which they doom 
themselves, to undergo, by the expectation of 


fan.e profit. ‘Almost every one flatters | 


himself‘that-the publication of his work will 
create a.sensation in the literary world’ The 
day of publication comes — amd pacsoo away 
find ? ‘Pherealisation 
of his ¢angutine ‘and dearly-cherished hopes ? 
tall probability: he-Héars nothing of 
his:wotk exeept in the advertisements of the 
publishers; or; it may be; in » a passing faint 
commendation given it in some review. He 
asks hi¢-publishers how it sells. The answer 
comes ‘on withthe effect of a thanderbolt, 
asif. launched by the hand of Jove himself— 
“ It does not ‘sell at all:” in other words, only 
av few copies have been disposed of In the 


agony’ and: mortification of ‘the moment, he 


wishes, it may be, he had néver been born 5; 
certain itis, he wisheshis had never been 


born, And yet, in the course ofa year of 


two, if he have ‘the meats, you will find the 
unfortunate author, again continuing the mid- 
night’ toil, hopifig against hope he will be 
more fortunate ‘text time. Next time comes 
and he encounters’ the same disappointment. 
anid so on to the end of the chapter. 

The uninitiated will wonder, after what I 
have stated of the immense number of failures 
on the part of authors, how it happens that 
publishers undertake to bring: out their works 
at all. The publishers: are, generally, ashrewd 
class of men ; and they do not incur the risk 
of publishing one half perhaps of the works 
which are daily making their appearance. 


Theother half are published at the expense |, 


of the authors, many of whom lose a great 
deal jn'this’ way. A popular tragedian, about 
eighteen months since, published a novel, in 
two volumes, on his own account, which he 
had written. 
twenty-five copies: he was a loser by his ad- 
venture to the extent of 200Z,. Several other 
similar miscaleulations have been made by. 
authors within the last twelve months. 
some instances in which the works were what 
is called heavy, that is, large im size and closely. 


printed, in which authors have lost nearly |. 


1,0001. at onee. Even in the pamphlet way, 
gréat losses are sometimes sustained. | lately 
heard the Rev. Mr, P,, a metropolitan clergy- 
man of the Church af England, mention that 
he had lost altogether 6002 . by his various 
pamphlets against the Socinians.and Roman 
Catholics. The Rey. Dr, Dibdin, in hig + Li- 
terar y Reminiscences,” lately published, gives 


particulars of a rather interesting na- 


ture respecting his adventures in this way. 
I would lay it downjas a.srule, and it 


It never sold to the extent of 


BROWNS?) LITERA RY! OMNIBUS! 


those who, cannot afford; or who have notith 
disposition to lose money, should not risk the 
publication 6f a: work which the teading' pub- 
lishers have declined. to undertake’ on their- 
own acdount: From what I know of the pub- 
lishing trade,'I can’ say with confidence that, 
taken inthe aggregate, they are mauch more 
apt to errinaccepting than in rejecting works,’ 
‘Take all those works which, when refused by 
the trade, have” been published by the authors’ 
themselves; and it will be found ‘that not one 
out of fifty pays its expenses. These are odds 
fearful, oné would thin’k, to make 
an author, to whom money is an ‘object, hesi: 
tate before he’ engages in the speculation of 
panne on his own: account. = 
Fe be continued. 


“ene Riterare 


‘PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 2; 1838, 
“The Americanis.—H the versatility of Ametri- 
can character is’ remarkable, the opportani- 
ties for ‘its display are commensurate.’ One 
man plays many parts,’ and it often happens 
‘well. Two 
foreus 
Pprinter, brought ~ up ‘in the}. 
Ison of this city, found the 


ambition, and: on coming of ‘age, he tarned 
stage-driver and Hé next 
became sthool-master‘in New Jersey, and 
subsequently figured as the captain of a Duck 
river sloop; this latter occupation soon Jost 
the charm of novelty, and he resumed his oc 
cupation at the press. In 1834, he was officid- 
ting in Virginia as a methodist minister, and 
afterwards gave lessons in penmanship and 
Poonah painting in Pittsburg—practised the 
Thompsonian system of medicine at Guernsey, 
Ohio—edited a paper in Kentuck y—superin- 
tended a female seminary at Louisville—and 
finally settled down aga farmer. We next 
find him figuring in the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee, and usual political 
‘topics. 

Printers ; are proverbial for their versatility. 
Edwin Forrest was originally a.zzpo, and left 
the composing stick for the buskin and trunch- 
eon. But our next instance is even, more re- 
‘markable. 

Judge Lewis, of Lycoming, Pennsylvania, 
one'of our most distinguished jurists, so late 
1817, was a journeyman printer on the 
York Daily Advertiser. He 

‘returned to Lycoming—established a villige 
‘paper, which he edited with spirit’ and talent 
| —studied law during his Hours Of. Jeisure— 
‘eame to the bar—grappled successfully’ with 
every obstacle, and fouglit his way to distiné- 
tion.’ Hé was elected to’ the legislature—be- 
‘came Attorney General of Pennsy]vania, and 
from that ‘office was appointed President 
Judge of the Court ‘of Common Pleas!’ His 
talents are of an wnusual order, it is,true, but 
his career is a sufficient example to stimulate 
| the noble minded youth of our country to per- | ca 
severance in gaining ' those acquirements 
which lead to eminence. ‘Talent without ap- 
plication woul never have made Mr. Lewis 
a Judge. 


A DuelmA: fatal duel whict g lout of the 
reports of a letter writer from “Washington, 
has taken place between Mri Graves, and'a 
Mr. Cilley of Maine, in which, after several 
fires the latter fell and immediately expired, 
Jeaving a wife. and three children. The ex- 
ample of two Congress-men thus’ braving 
public opinion is an outrage; amd. ‘we hope 
Mr. Graves ‘will be consigned to- utter infamy | 
in company with the seconds. We refrain 
from: particulars, as men who value their 
view. 


journed, much to the satisfaction of the state 
for which they have spent three hundred 
thousand dollars, a curious scene took place 
at the sale of the chairs and desks.. The chairs 
were sold by the name of the sitter ; Hopkin- 
son and Stevens brought $5 124; Reed, the 
great loco-foco leader $10 00; Dunlop, $6 00, 
and so down to $2 00 for the silent and un-. 
distinguished This is ludicrous ; much more 
so than autograph collecting, . 


from Europe.—It is seldom that wo have 
been so long without the arrival of a’ packet. The 
latest news we have fiom Liverpool, direct, is Dec. 
26——although advices bave reached us ina round- 
about way from that place up to Jan. 3d. The fol- 
lowing packets are now due :—from Iyi verpool, Jan. 
Ist, Sth, 16th and 24th; from London, Jan, Ist, 
10th, and 20th; ftom Havra, Dec. 16th, Jan, 8th, 
16th, and 24th——in all eleven packets, besides a large 
number of merchant vessels, some of which left port 
70 days ago, We fear there will be much suffering 
among them fur want of provisions, as ‘well as from 
(the severe weather they experience on 
New York News, 


| hereafter the subscribers to the ‘latter will receive the 


field in: which’ ‘he ‘moved too narrow for his}. 


Jof age, to whom they gave a small portion of the 


jinas and Georgia, has cost at least five dollars, Once 


feountry great we mist first see that the population i is 


Melancholy Aecidentu—~A ‘young’ man’ ‘named’ 
Alexander Tasear, aged: about 18 years, while skating 
on, the *Delaware, on, Tharsduy. last; unfortunately: 


Valucble Richmond Enquiter 
of Thursday says :—“ There'seems to be no end }, 
the ‘mineral ‘treasures of ' Virginia. — Yesterday we 


‘plunged into,an’air hole im the;ice,.in the channel on) heard of another discovery, which, ‘aceording to pre. 


the, East side of Smith's Island, about opposite Ches- | 
hut street, and befor assistance, could be rendered, 
was drowned. His} y was not recovered until the 
following day, when it was “found within about six 
yards ‘of the hides where it went down, ' A Coroner's, 
inquest was held Over it, and a “verdict of accidental 
drow ning returned.’ The day’ previous to the deplora- 
ble accident, we understand that ‘Alexander's mother 


and. sister had started for New: York, whither himself’ 


and step-father, whose, name iis Peter Lukens, were 
to. follow them. in the course. of day or two,, of so 
soon as some business could be arranged. The heart- 
rending circumstance has Probably, ere this, reached | 
the ears of his mother and sister, teaching them, by 
the bitterest experience, ‘of the tincertainties of human 
life. 

‘two Reviews, the New York Review and 
American Quarterly, have been merged into one, and 


former, which will be issued’ simuftaneously in New 
York and Philadelphia. | Mr. Waldie will continue 
to be: the agent for this city. : ‘The work will be pub- 
lished on the first of April and: quarterly:thereafter. 
This. junction, of the eer forces in the wo cities 
may effect, much: good. id 


We publish the following affecting-eppeal of. al, 


mother, whose son has been treading inthe paths of 
intemperance. Iti is from the Beayer (Pa.\ Argus, . 


A; Mother's Appeal-—It.is known perhaps, to all 
in this community, that my son, George Hall, is de. 
ficient in sthength vf mind usually allotted to man- 
kind ; and that he is addicted to habits of intemper- 
ance to a very great degree 5 ; but few know. the pain, | 
suffering and inconvenience, which his widowed 
mother endures ‘from the last cause. I have so far 
vainly attempted to prevail upon retailers of ardent 
spirits not to give him any ; and I now make a public 
appeal in the name of humanity to refase him liquor 
hereafter.) If any persist in selling or giving to’ him’ 
by. the quart or smaller quantity, I shall be compelled } 
to, lay the matter before our court of justice, the 
judges whereof, I rejoice to learn, havedeclared their 
determination to refuse or revoke any liscence to an 
individual, whose conduct in this particular is com. | 
plained of by aMoTHER, WIFE, OR DAUGHTER. = 

Caruanine Harn. 
Borough Township, Jan. 24, 1838. 


Melancholy Accident — An’ unfortunate casualty 
happened in the upper part of the city on Sunday. 
A respectable mechanic on Saturday night, had in- 
vited a friend to his house, and for the purpose of 
treating him, procured a pint of whiskey. They drank 
a couple of glasses in presence of a:child five years 


liquor. The bottle was left standing on the table, 
and the next moffing the child, who had thus had af 
taste of the seductivepoison ross from } its bed, reached 
the bottle. and drank alarge portion, Ina few hours 
it-was'‘a corpse.— Baltimore Sun. 

Baton Rouge, Feb. 10.— The Frost on Frida 
the 2d inst., was so intense as ‘to ‘baret every 
pump in this town. 

A melancholy accident occurred at Hartford, Mli- 
nois, on the 13th inst, in which a Mr. William Tay- 
lor unfortunately lost his life. Mr. Taylor was ridivg 
a race, it appears, when his horse ran against a colt 
that happened to cross the road, the shock of which 
threw him over his horse’s head, and he, struck upon 
his face and hands, The horse stumbled and fell, 


throwing a complete somerset, and his whole weight |. 


came, upon the head of Mr. T’aylor, and. crushed his 
skull in such a manner that he expired immediutely. 


We have no » doubt that every dollar of gold which 
has been dug from the mines of Virginia, the Caro- 


in a great while, a rich vein is struck which yields a 
handsome profit; but the failures and the losses far 
out-weighthe gains, The best gold mine is a farm 
of good arable land~—properly divided for the various 
pursuits of husbandry. A grain of gold is always 
deposited at the foot of every wheat stalk, and a silver 
sixpence beneath every hill of ripened corn —WVew 
York: Cam. Adv. i 


The only adequate counterpoise against the evil 
effects of suddenly acquired wealth in our country, 
is to be found in the education of the mass of the 
community, Enterprise will amass riches, and wealth 
brings with it a desire for power, to attain which the 
possessor will pursue the shortest possible way, to 
wit, by addressing himself to the cupidity of the peo- 
ple. If then the people be left in ignorance, the in- 
evitable consequerice will be that their avaricious pro- 
pensities will get the mastery, there being no proper 
countercheck, in the absence of knowledge. By cul- 
tivating knowledge we place in possession of the’ 
poor mian a safe guard which by’ creating a claim to 
respect and consideration, different from that of gain, 
deprives the latter ofa great, portion of ils seductive- 
ness. In this country especially, where’ the people 
are the source of power, ought knowledge to be im- 
parted to the poor, as without it their passions will 
constantly mislead them. If we desire to see our 


iso instructed as to understand their rights, and, un- 


derstanding them, to know to’ Protect 


Batt, American, 

Sight-Seeing —Don’t you remember a ‘report of 
the plauge being in the city, and every body went 
to the house where it was to seelit? You see J}. 
laugh about it, for I would not for, the world be so 
un-Exnglished as to do otherwige. I am persuaded 
that, when Count Saxe with ten thousand men is 
within a day’s march of London, people will be hiving 
windows at Charing cross and Cheapside to see them 
pass by. "I'iis our characteristic to take dangers for 
sights, and evils for cyriosities,—-Walpoles Prévare) 
Correspondence, 


be found to admit of but few exceptions, that | 


sent appearances, ‘is destined to! prove: of 
service, The reader. will, recollect, .that: duting 
last autumn, we. spoke of a, rich, vein of, iron ‘pte, 
which was in a course of exploration, On the south 
side of James River, near the coal pits, and from two 
to three miles of the river, The ore has been | fur. 
ther dpened ; and 'we are happy to learn, Promises to 
be of great value. “It is’utider the auspices of Jahn 
Heth, Esq., and is immediately on the néw rail 
which; will soon be opened, from. the’ coal ‘pits’ to'the 
riyer.—-But the discovery embraces’a new object~_, 
large and rich bed of nafyral-‘Coke, which is just be. 
low the.iron ore, and is suspected of being in a large 
field, and of being near seventeen: feet thick. The 
poke was first discovered by those who are engaged 
in laying down the railroad. They thought of burn. 
ing it as fuel and the experiment has answered. [ft 
is said, that Professor Rogers has pronounced it to be 
a natural coke—and we understand that Mr. Deane 
is about to’ try its virtues‘in his Tron’ Rolling Mill, 
Should it;correspond with the indications which have 
so far transpired, it will prove a source of great 
wealth to its worthy,, liberal and enterprising Pro- 
prietor as well as advantage to the rising mamnatat 
tures of Richmond. 

Beau Nash—The celebrated _Beau Nash, who 

was long Master of the Ceremonies and (by courtesy) 
«King of Bath,” was a’ sleeping partner in one of 
‘| the most thriving of the Bath Gambling-houses, 
Connected with his transactions in this line we give 
the following curious anecdotes, which will show, 
that whatever were the defects of his head his heart 
was always in the right place, The Har! of T——, 
)when a young, man, was inordinately addicted to 
gambling, and in particular loved to have the King 
of Bath for his opponent, He was, however, no 
match for His Majesty, who after winning several 
trifling sums of him, resolved to attempt his cure, 
foreseeing that otherwise he would fall a prey to ad- 
vertturers who might not be so forbearing as himself, 
Accordingly, he engaged his Lordship one evening 
in play to a very serious amount, and won from him 
first all his ready money, then the title deeds 6f his 
estates, and finally, the very watch in his pocket, and 
the rings on his fingers. Wher be had thus suffi- 
ciently punished the young nobleman: for his infatu- 


_} ation, Nash read him a lecture on the flagrant im- 


propriety of attempting to make money by gambling, 
when poverty cannot be pleaded in justification of 
such conduct; after which he returned him all his 
winnings, merely exacting from him a promise that 
he would never play again! Not less generously did 
he behave to an Oxford stadent, who had come to 
spend the long vacation at Bath.. This greenhorn, 
who also affected tobe a gamester, was lucky enough 
to win a large sum of money from our beau, and, 
after the game was ended, was invited hy him to sup- 
per. “Perhaps,” said Nash, + you think,I have ask- 
‘ed you for the purpose of securing my revenge; but 
T tan assure you that my sole motive in requesting 
your company is fo ‘set you on your guard, and to 
entreat you to be warned by my experience, and to 
‘shun'play as you would the Devil. This ‘is ‘strange 
advice for one like me to give; ‘but I feel for youth 
and inexperience, and am convinced that if you do 
not stop where you are you will be infallibly ruined,” 
Nash was right, A: few nights afterwards, having 
lost his entire fortune at the gambling-table, the. 
young man blew his brains out !— Bentley's Mis- 
cellany. 


SONG, 

FIRST VOICE. 
Lady-love, lady-love, why dost thou weep ? 
Thy true-love’s returned, and sorrow should sleep; | 
I'll touch my guitar, and list thy sweet voice, 
I'll touch my guitar, and we will rejoice, 


I mourned at parting, but thought not to prove, 
My Lady-love ever inconstant in love ; 
That falsehood would come from those that had 
sworn, 
To welcome me home as the lark welcomes morn. 

SECOND Voice. 
Oh! why did they tell me, my true love was slain 1 
-And say he was buried on Palestine’s plain? . 
Those eyes that smiled on me would wsed see me 
more, 


And the form that I worship'd. no art pr! restore, 


Oh! why did they thus give me up to distress? 
Oh! that [ had ‘ne’er sworn another to bless! 
For my true-love, my first-love, is come back again, 
And duty and love rend my sad heart in twain, 


New Constitution of 1838. 
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